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INTRODUCTION. 


Up  till  a  few  years  ago  it  was  commonly  believed  that  the 
English  race  was  the  only  one  in  Europe  that  was  unable  to 
make  any  contribution  to  the  literature  of  folk-song. 
Opinions  may  still  be  divided  as  to  the  artistic  worth  of  our 
national  folk-songs,  but  their  existence,  and  in  great 
abundance,  can  no  longer  be  disputed. 

A  similar  misconception  with  regard  to  English  folk-dances 
awaits  refutation.  Maybe,  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
following  upon  the  issue  of  The  Morris  Book  and  other 
similar  publications,  will  aid  in  the  work  of  enliglitenment. 

In  justification  of  the  attitude  of  apathetic  indifference 
which,  until  recently,  we  held  towards  the  folk-music  of  our 
own  country,  it  should  be  remembered  that  since  the  days  of 
the  Restoration  the  musical  taste  of  the  upper  classes  in 
England  has  been  frankly  and  unashamedly  cosmopolitan. 
This  strange  preference  for  foreign  music  and  prejudice 
against  the  native  product  has  been,  however,  characteristic 
only  of  the  more  educated.  It  has  never  been  shared  by  the 
unlettered,  who  have  always  sung  the  songs  and  danced  the 
dances  of  their  forefathers,  uninfluenced  by,  and  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  their  more  fashionable 
city  neighbours.  But  this  is,  unhappily,  no  longer  so. 
The  State  schools,  the  railways,  and  the  Imndred  and  one 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country 
villages  are  rapidly  changing,  some  would  say  debasing,  the 
taste  of  the  present  generation — of  those,  that  is,  whose 
ancestors  were  both  guardians  and  inventors  of  our  traditional 
music  and  national  pastimes.  In  the  village  of  to-day  the 
polka,  waltz,  and  quadrille  are  steadily  displacing  the  old- 
time  country  dances  and  jigs,  just  as  the  tawdry  ballads  and 
strident    street-songs    of    the    towns    are    no    less    surely 
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exterminating  the  folk-songs.  Fortunately,  there  is  yet 
time  to  do  for  the  dances  what  has  already  been  done  so 
successfully  for  the  songs,  namely,  to  collect,  publish  and 
preserve  the  best  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  and 
future  generations. 

But  national  prejudice  dies  hard  ;  more  especially  when 
it  is  perpetually  being  nourished  by  those  who  profess 
to  instruct.  "We  cannot  now  find  among  the  rural 
population  (of  England)  any  traces  of  what  may  be  called  a 
national  dance,"  says  the  author  of  a  recent  History  of 
Dancing  J  one,  moreover,  who  lived  in  the  centre  of  that 
district  where,  perhaps,  the  old  dances  flourish  more 
vigorously  than  anywhere  else  in  England.  A  few  months 
ago,  too,  the  foreign  correspondent  of  one  of  our  chief 
daily  journals,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  Northern 
Games  at  Stockholm,  innocently  remarked  : — "  It  would  be  a 
merrier  and  better  England  which  could  produce  dances  of 
this  kind  as  a  spontaneous  and  natural  growth." 

This  perverse  indifierence  to  facts  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  remember  that  in  the  early  days  of  our 
history  we  were  renowned  throughout  Europe  for  our  dancing 
no  less  than  for  our  singing.  "In  saltatione  et  arte  musica 
excellunt "  is  an  oft-quoted  tribute  paid  to  us  by  Hentzner 
m  1598;  while  Beaumont  spoke  of  the  delight  which  the 
Portuguese  or  Spaniards  had  in  riding  great  horses,  the 
French  in  courteous  behaviour,  and  the  "  dancing  English  in 
carrying  a  fair  presence."  But  there  is  no  need  to  labour 
the  point.  The  fact  that  we  once  held  this  reputation  is  not 
questioned.  The  error  has  been  too  readily  to  assume,  with 
our  author  of  the  History  of  Dancing,  that  because  the  upper 
classes  have  forgotten  their  native  songs  and  dances,  the 
peasantry  have  been  equally  neglectful. 

This  is  especially  unfortunate,  for  we  happen  to  possess 
in  England,  in  the  Morris  and  the  Country  Dance,  two 
folk-dances  of  unusual  interest,  not  only  to  the  archaeologist 
and  student  of  social  history,  but  to  the  lover  of  dancing 
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also.  They  represent  two  generically  distinct  types,  of  wliicli 
indeed  it  might  be  said  that  they  differ  in  ahnost  every  way 
that  once  dance  can  differ  from  another. 

The  Morris,  for  instance,  is  a  ceremonial,  spectacular 
and  professional  dance  ;  it  is  performed  by  men  only,  and 
has  no  sex  characteristics. 

The  many  cmious  customs — as  well  as  the  extra  characters, 
e.g.,  the  squire  or  fool,  king,  queen,  witch,  cake  and  sword 
bearer — which  are  commonly  associated  with  the  dance,  all 
indicate  that  the  Morris  was  once  something  more  than  a 
mere  dance ;  that,  originally,  the  dance  formed  but  one  part 
of  what  may  very  likely  have  been  an  elaborate  quasi-religious 
ceremony.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  of  the  dance  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  This  may  be  equally  true  of  many  of  the 
folk-dances  of  other  nations,  but  very  few  bear  upon  them, 
as  does  the  Morris,  such  clear  and  unmistakable  indications 
of  derivation  from  the  primitive  nature  ceremonies  of  the 
early  village  communities. 

And  these  qualities,  which  the  Morris  derived  from  its 
ceremonial  origin,  it  has  never  lost.  As  practised  to-day  it 
is,  as  throughout  its  history  it  has  always  been,  a  formal, 
official  dance,  performed  only  on  certain  days  in  each  year, 
such  as  Whitsun-week,  the  annual  club  feast,  wake,  or 
fair-day. 

The  village  Morris-men,  moreover,  are  few  in  number, 
especially  chosen  and  trained,  and  form  a  close  society 
or  guild  of  professional  performers.  Admission  into  their 
ranks  is  formal  and  conditioned.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
probationer  should  be  a  good  dancer,  lissome  and  agile ;  he 
must,  in  addition,  undergo  a  course  of  six  weeks'  daily 
instruction  at  the  hands  of  the  elder  dancers.  Upon  election, 
he  will  be  required  to  subscribe  to  sundry  rules  and 
regulations,  and  provide  himself  with  a  special  and  elaborate 
dancing  dress,  every  detail  of  which,  though  varying  from 
tillage  to  village,  is  prescribed  by  tradition. 

The  MorriSj  too,  is  remarkable  for  the  total  absence  of  the 
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love  motive  from  all  its  movements.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
dance  in  which  the  performers  so  much  as  touch  each  other, 
while  "  handing  "  is  quite  unknown. 

Finally,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Morris  is  not, 
primarily,  a  pleasure  dance.  Its  function  is  to  provide  a 
spectacle  or  pageant  as  part  of  the  ritual  associated  with  the 
celebration  of  popular  festivals  and  holidays. 

The  Country  Dance,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  none 
of  these  special  characteristics.  It  has  played  altogether 
another  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  village.  No  ceremony 
or  formality  has  ever  been  associated  w^th  its  performance. 
It  was,  and  so  far  as  it  is  practised  it  stiU  is,  the  ordinary, 
everyday  dance  of  the  country-folk,  performed  not  merely  on 
festal  days,  but  whenever  opportunity  offered  and  the  spirit  of 
merrymaking  was  abroad.  So  far  from  being  a  man's 
dance,  it  is  performed  in  couples,  or  partners  of  opposite 
sexes ;  while  flirtation  or  coquetry  lies  at  the  root  of  nearly 
all  of  its  figures  and  evolutions.  No  special  dress  is  needed, 
not  even  holiday  clothes.  The  steps  and  figures  ara  simple 
and  easily  learned,  so  that  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  of  average  physique  can  without  difiiculty  qualify  as  ci 
competent  performer. 

Nor  has  the  Country  Dance  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
spectacle  or  pageant,  lilve  the  Morris.  It  has  always  been 
danced  purely  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  pleasure  it  aftbrded 
the  performers  and  the  social  intercourse  that  it  provided. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  French  author  drew 
attention  to  this  point  in  the  following  passage  : — "  Au  village 
Ton  danse  pour  le  seul  plaisir  de  danser,  pour  agiter  les 
membres  accoutumes  a  un  violent  exercise ;  on  danse  pour 
exhaler  un  sentiment  de  joie  qui  n'a  pas  besoin  de 
spectateurs."  The  same  idea  was  expressed  by  Edward 
Philips,  Milton's  nephew,  in  The  Mijstenes  of  Love  and 
Eloquence  J  or  The  Arte  of  Wooing  and  Complwicntinfj,  when  he 
makes  the  dancing  master  say,  "  Ladies,  will  you  be  pleased 
10  dance  a  country  dance  or  two,  for  'tis  that  which  makes 
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you  truly  sociable,  and  us  truly  happy  ;  being  like  the  chorus 
of  a  song  where  all  the  parts  sing  together." 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  or  not  the  Morris  owes 
anything  to  Moorish  or  other  foreign  influences.  No  such 
'Xuestion,  however,  arises  with  the  Country  Dance,  which  is. 
■wholly  and  demonstrably  English.  This,  it  is  true,  has  been 
disputed  even  by  Emglish  writers,  who,  deceived  by  a  false 
etymology,  have  sometimes  derived  it  from  the  French 
contredanse.  This  "brilliant  anachronism"  has  been 
effectually  refuted  by  Chappell  and  others,  by  a  reference  to 
dates.  They  have  shown  that  the  contredanse  cannot  be 
traced  back  further  than  the  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth 
centuries ;  and  that  it  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Thoinot 
Arbeau  (1589),  or  by  any  of  the  early  French  writers  on 
dancing.  On  the  other  hand  Weaver,  in  An  Essay  towards  an 
History  of  Danciny  (1712),  p.  170,   says,  *'  Country  dances. 

is  a  dancing  the  peculiar  growth  of  this  nation, 

tho'  now  transplanted  into  almost  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  ; 
and  is  become  in  the  most  august  assemblies  the  favourite 
diversion.  This  dancing  is  a  moderate  and  healthful 
exercise,  a  pleasant  and  innocent  diversion,  if  modestly  used 
and  performed  at  convenient  times,  and  by  suitable  company." 
Essex,  too,  in  his  Treatise  on  Choroyraphy,  or  the  art  of 
danciny  Country  Dances  (1710),  writes,  "  This  which  we  call 
Country  Dancing  is  originally  the  product  of  this  nation." 

The  evidence  is  quite  conclusive.  So  far  from  deriving  our 
Country  Dances  from  France,  it  was  the  French  who  adapted 
one  particular  form  of  the  English  dance,  known  ai 
*'  A  square  dance  for  eight,"  developed  it,  called  it  contredanse, 
and  sent  it  back  to  England,  where  in  the  Quadrille,  one  of 
its  numerous  varieties,  it  still  survives.  "= 

*  Later  on,  apparently,  the  English  Quadrille  came  into  competition 
with  the  contredanse  in  France,  for  "The  Times"  of  Jan.  12,  1820, 
contains  the  following  paragraph  : — "  It  would  appear  that  Contredanses 
are  revived  in  Paris,  to  the  discountenance  of  Qaadrilles.  A  collection 
of  500  Contredanses  are  about  tc  be  published,  says  the  *  Journal  dea 
Modes.'  " 
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Although  the  Country  Dance  originated  with  the  unlettered 
classes  it  has  not  always  been  their  exclusive  possession. 
Just  as  the  folk-songs  were  at  one  time  freely  sung  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  so  the  Country  Dances  were  once 
performed  at  Court  and  in  fashionable  ball-rooms,  as  well  as 
on  the  village  green.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  said 
that  it  was  easier  to  put  on  fine  clothes  than  to  learn  the 
French  dances,  and  that  therefore  "none  but  Country  Dances" 
must  be  used  at  Court.  This,  however,  never  became  tht) 
invariable  practice.  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  to  begin 
the  ball  with  the  more  formal  and,  for  the  most  part,  foreign 
dances,  e.g.,  the  Courante,  Pavane,  Gavotte,  and  so  forth,  and 
afterwards  to  indulge  in  the  merrier  and  less  restrained 
Country  Dance  ;  just  as,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  it  was 
customary  to  finish  the  evening  with  the  popular  "  Sir  Roger." 
Dancers  of  the  present  day  might  do  worse  than  revert  to 
this  old  habit  and  substitute  for  the  Quadrille  and  Lancers  one 
or  more  examples  of  the  more  ancient  and  far  more  sociable 
Country  Dance. 

The  dances  and  tunes  in  this  book  have  been  collected  in 
Warwickshire,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Somerset  and  Surrey. 
It  will  be  noticed  that,  like  "  Sir  Roger,"  they  are  all  danced 
in  the  familiar  formation  of  two  parallel  straight  lines,  men 
on  one  side,  women  on  the  other.  This  is  what  was  called  in 
the  old  dancing  books  "  Longways  for  as  many  as  will,"  and 
it  is  the  only  formation  in  which,  apparently,  the  Country 
Dance  is  performed  by  the  country  folk  of  the  present  day. 
But  this  w^as  not  always  so.  Playford's  Eiujlisk  Dancing 
Master  (1658 — 1725)  and  other  similar  publications  contain 
many  dances  directed  to  be  performed  in  other  ways.  There 
ar3  the  Roimds  for  "  four  or  eight  dancers  "  or  "  for  as  many 
as  will  "  ;  the  "  square  dance  for  eight,"  already  mentioned 
as  the  prototype  of  the  Quadrille ;  wdiile  in  the  once  popular 
*'Dargason"  the  performers  started  in  a  single  straight  line, 
the  men  and  women  in  different  groups.  Many  of  these 
older     dances     are     extremely    interesting,    and     some    of 
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them,  deciphered  from  the  old  dancing  books,  will  be  described 
in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 


It  is  impossible  to  close  this  chapter  without  reference  to 
the  revival  of  folk-dancing  in  England,  which  has  lately- 
attracted  some  attention. 

The  revival,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  country.  A  similar  movement  is  being  prosecuted  with 
a  like  enthusiasm  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as 
in  certain  European  countries.  The  movement  has,  no 
doubt,  for  its  chief  objective  the  quickening  of  the  national 
spirit,  and  this  will  most  certainly  be  one  of  its  immediate 
and  most  beneficent  effects.  But  there  are  other  motives  as 
well.  Educationists,  for  instance,  advocate  folk-dancing 
in  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  exercise  that  it 
promotes  under  the  guise  of  recreation,  seeing  in  it  a, 
corrective  to  the  "hockey  walk,"  the  "rowing  slouch"  and 
the  wooden  stiffness  of  bearing  induced  by  military  drill. 

The  movement  in  England  has  of  course  its  critics. 
There  are  those,  for  instance,  who  point  out  that  the 
primitive  race  which  evolved  the  folk-dance  is  now  in  a  state 
of  decadence.  Starting  from  this  premiss,  which  is  quite 
unassailable,  they  then  proceed  to  argue,  very  illogically,  that 
for  this  reason  the  dances  themselves  are  decadent  ;  that 
they  are  out  of  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  day  and 
deserve  nothing  better  than  to  be  relegated  to  the  lumber  room 
together  with  other  old  and  useless  products  of  a  past  age. 

Others,  however,  attracted  by  the  simple,  rhythmic 
beauty  of  their  movements,  and  of  the  tunes  to  which  they 
are  allied,  think  that  these  ancient  national  dances  are  on 
dieir  own  merits  far  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  advocate 
tvholeheartedly  their  revival  and  practice,  particularly  in  the 
schools  and  by  young  people. 

Among  those  who  take  this  latter  view  must  now  be 
reckoned  the  Educational  Authorities,  who,  in  their  new 
Syllabus    of    Physical    Exercises,   propose    that    the    Morris 
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and    Country    Dances   snail    fortlnvitli    be    X3laced    in    the 
ciiiTiculum  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  official  recognition  thus  accorded  to  the  educational 
Talue  of  our  two  national  dances  marks  a  new  and  almost 
revolutionary  departure,  and  discloses  a  vista  full  of  interesting 
possibilities.  If,  however,  the  scheme  is  to  yield  the  best  and 
the  fullest  of  results,  it  must  be  administered  with 
caution  and  wisdom.  It  is,  for  instance,  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  dances  should  be  translated  into  the 
schools  as  accurately  as  possible  in  their  native  and  traditional 
forms  ;  otherwise,  their  educational  as  well  as  their  artistic 
value  will  be  seriously  discounted.  To  do  this  effectively  will 
need  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  and  a  staff  of 
qualified  inspectors. 

Teachers,  too,  must  realise  the  very  different  qualities 
which  characterize,  respectively,  the  Morris  and  the  Country 
Dance,  if  they  are  to  assign  to  each  its  own  proper 
place  in  the  edacational  scheme. 

The  Morris  is  the  more  difficult  dance  of  the  two.  Its  especial 
purpose  in  education  is  the  development  of  physical  qualities. 
Its  movements  are  strong,  vigorous,  at  times  almost  violent, 
and  demand  great  agility  and  flexibility  of  limb.  Nevertheless, 
they  must  be  executed  easily  and  gracefully  and  without  apparent 
effort  or  physical  distress ;  and  the  ability  to  do  this  can  only 
be  acquired  by  constant  and  assiduous  practice  under  expert 
supervision.  Vigour  under  complete  control  is  the  dominant 
note  of  the  Morris  Dance,  as  it  is  also  its  chief  claim  to 
educational  recognition.  The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised 
lest,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dance  degenerate  into  a  disorderly 
romp,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  curbed  by  too  rigid  a  restrain! 
it  become  tame  and  lifeless.  Much  drill  and  discipline,  too., 
will  be  needed  if  the  performers  are  to  keep  their  lines  straight 
and  even,  and  to  maintain  the  prescribed  distances  from  each 
other.  Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Morris  is 
not  so  much  a  social,  recreative  dance  as  a  physical  exercise 
«;nd  a  very  strenuous  one. 


TNTBODUCTION. 


The  Country  Dance  is  a  quieter,  more  reposeful  dance.  It 
is  more  easily  learned,  and  is  physically  far  less  exacting 
than  the  Morris.  It  is,  primarily,  a  social  recreative  diversion, 
in  which  both  sexes  take  part ;  a  homely,  intimate,  and  above 
all  a  mannered  dance.  By  its  means  many  valuable  lessons 
may  be  inculcated— in  grace  of  manner  and  dignified 
behaviour,  especially  between  the  sexes  ;  in  the  art  of  moving 
easily  and  naturally,  and  maintaining  a  fair  presence  and 
courtly  bearing.  In  the  words  already  quoted,  the  Country 
Dance  is  "  a  moderate  and  healthful  exercise,  a  pleasant  and 
innocent  diversion,  if  modestly  used  and  performed  at 
convenient  times  and  by  suitable  company." 

So  far,  we  have  considered  the  educational  worth  of  the 
folk-dance  as  a  physical  exercise  only.  But  it  is  something 
more  than  this.  It  is  an  art,  and  a  highly  expressive  one ; 
an  art,  too,  like  music,  to  which  children  are  peculiarly 
responsive.  On  this  ground  alone  its  introduction  into  the 
schools  may  be  justified  :  for,  educationally  speaking,  the 
quickening  of  the  artistic  sense  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
developing  of  muscles.  Consequently,  in  placing  folk-dances 
in  the  schools  we  are,  or  should  be,  introducing  not  merely  a 
pleasurable  form  of  physical  exercise,  but  an  art,  something 
that  is  at  once  healthful,  beautiful,  ana  expressive.  No  one 
who  has  closely  studied  the  best  folk-dancing  in  England 
would  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  dignify  it  by  the  name  of 
an  art,  nor  deny  that  it  seems  to  give  to  those  who  practise 
it  an  ease  of  manner  and  an  air  of  refinement  which  are 
very  attractive.  It  is  something  more  than  mere  senti- 
mentality that  would  connect  the  upright  bearing  of  the 
Morris  dancer  w^ith  the  uprightness  of  his  character.  To 
those  whose  experience  is  limited  to  the  cake-walks  and 
skirt-dances  of  the  music-hall,  or  to  the  monotonous  circlings 
and  "  kitchen  "  lancers  of  the  drawing-room,  this  view  may 
seem  fantastic.  But  this  is  only  because  dancing  has  in  our 
time  become  so  debased  that  most  of  us  have  forgotten  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  elemental  and  universal  of  the  fine  arts. 
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Ease  of  manner,  grace  and  dignity  of  carriage,  upright 
bearing,  and  so  forth,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  distinguish  the 
age  we  live. in.  And  yet  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since 
"the  dancing  English  "  were  renowned  for  "carrying  a  fair 
presence."  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  with  the  revival  of 
folk-dancing  in  the  schools,  these  very  desirable  qualities  may 
in  the  next  generation  once  again  be  characteristic  of  the 
English  nation  ? 


THE    DANCE. 


The  Country  Dance  is  performed  by  any  equal  numbers  of 
men  and  women,  not  fewer  than  six  in  all.  The  performers 
take  partners  and  stand  in  two  parallel  lines,  the  men  on  one 
side  facing  the  women  on  the  other,  each  dancer  standing 
opposite  his  or  her  partner.  This  formation  is  called  the 
General  Set  and  is  depicted  in  the  following  diagram 
/  Q  =  woman  ;    Q  =  ruan)  : — 

GENERAL    SET. 

women's  side. 

n    n   D   D n  . 


o  o  o  o O" 

men's  side. 

The  distance  between  the  lines  should  be  approximately 
five  feet,  and  between  the  couples  about  two  and  a  half  feet. 
The  top  of  the  General  Set  is  that  end  which  is  nearest  the 
music,  and,  if  there  be  one,  the  audience ;  it  is  on  the  right 
of  the  women,  and  on  the  left  of  the  men. 

A  Country  Dance  consists  of  an  indefinite  number  Oi 
repetitions  of  a  series  of  figures,  which  vary  both  in  number 
and  character  in  different  dances.  This  series  of  figures  i? 
called  the  complete  figure  :   while  the  subsidiary  movements 
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of  which  it  is  compounded  are  called  ordiitary  fiffures  or 
figures.  Each  performance  of  the  complete  figure  is  called 
a  round. 

Country  Dance  figures  are  very  numerous.  They  vary  in 
length,  character,  and  the  number  of  dancers  that  take 
part  in  their  performance.  Every  complete  figure,  however, 
must  contain,  inter  alia,  what  is  called  a  progressive  figure, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  change  the  order  and  position  of 
some  or  all  of  the  couples.  Consequently,  as  the  dance 
proceeds,  the  couples  are  continually  changing  places,  in 
an  ordered  way,  some  moving  up  and  others  down  the 
General  Set. 

This  progressive  movement  is  the  essential  and  distinctive, 
as  it  is  the  invariable,  feature  of  the  Country  Dance.  As  an 
artistic  device,  its  function  is  to  link  together  and  so  give 
continuity  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  series  of  dis- 
connected and  monotonous  repetitions. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  progressive  movement  is 
effected,  giving  rise  to  two  different  types  of  dance.  These 
we  will  call,  respectively,  the  ivhole-set  and  the  minor-set 
dance.  The  whole-set  dance,  as  the  simpler  of  the  two, 
will  first  engage  our  attention, 

THE  WHOLE-SET  DANCE. 

In  dances  of  this  species  the  progressive  movement  is 
effected  by  the  transference  of  the  first  couple  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  General  Set.  With  every  round, 
therefore,  each  couple  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  the 
top)  moves  up  one  place,  and  continues  this  movement,  step 
by  step,  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  General  Set,  when, 
after  the  next  round,  it  is  transferred  to  the  bottom,  to 
resume  once  again  its  upward  progress.  "  Sir  Roger  de 
Ooverley  "  is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  dance. 

This  is  a  very  simple  movement,  as  the  following  diagram 
will  show. 
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Progressive  Movement  in  a  Whole-Set  Country  Dance. 

A)  By  C,  D,  dc.y  are  the  couples.  The  top  of  the  General  Set 
is  on  the  left  hayid.  The  numbers  in  the  column  on  the  left  record 
the  successive  rounds  or  performances  of  the  complete  figure. 
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Or 
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2. 
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Or 
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3. 
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4. 
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7. 
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a 

9. 

A 

B 
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D 

E 

F 

O 

H 

A,  which  is  called  the  leading  couple^  is  now  in  the  position 
it  was  in  when  the  dance  began.  This  usually  brings  the 
dance  to  a  conclusion. 

THE  MINOR-SET  DANCE. 

In  a  minor-set  dance  the  figures  are  performed  simul- 
taneously by  subsidiary  sets  or  groups  of  two,  or  sometimes 
three,  adjacent  couples.  There  are,  therefore,  no  figures  in  a 
minor-set  dance  which  cannot  be  danced  by  two  or,  at  the 
most,  three  couples.  The  progressive  figure  is  invariably 
performed  by  the  first  and  second  of  these  couples,  and 
results  in  the  transposition  of  their  respective  positions. 

These  subsidiary  groups  of  dancers  are  called  minor-sets — 
duple  or  triple  according  to  the  number  of  couples  they  contain. 
The  several  couples,  of  a  minor- set  are  called,  counting  from 
the  io"^,  first,  second  and  third  respectively. 

Of  these,  the  first  couple  is  the  chief  one.  It  moves  one 
step  down  the  General  Set  every  round,  and  becomes  the  first 
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couple  of  a  new  minor-set  in  the  following  round.  Tht 
function  of  the  second  and  third  couples  is  to  aid  the 
first  one  in  the  performance  of  the  several  figures.  This 
they  may  do  hy  remaining  stationary,  in  which  case  they  are 
called  i^assive  ;  or  by  actively  co-operating  in  the  performance 
of  one  or  more  of  the  figures,  when  they  are  said  to  be  active. 
The  third  couple  is  always  passive  in  the  progressive  figure. 

A  couple  that  is  superfluous,  that  is  one  that  is  not  attached 
to  any  minor-set  throughout  a  complete  round,  is  called  a 
neutral  couple.  Every  couple  on  reaching  the  top  or  the 
bottom  of  the  General  Set  remains  neutral  during  the  next 
round,  and  sometimes  the  following  one  as  well. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  describe  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  a  dance  of  this  description.  We  will  begin  with  one 
divided  into  duple  minor- sets. 

Progressive  Movement  in  a  Country  Dance  divided 
INTO  Duple  Minor- Sets. 

The  top  minor- set,  headed  by  the  leading  couple,  opens 
the  dance  by  performing  the  complete  figure,  the  rest  of  the 
couples  being  neutral.  This  results  in  an  exchange  of 
positions  between  the  leading  and  the  second  couple. 

The  second  round  is  now  danced  by  the  minor- set 
composed  of  the  second  and  third  couples,  of  which  the 
second  one  is  the  leading  couple.  The  rest  of  the  dancers, 
including  the  top  couple,  remain  neutral.  This  brings  the 
leading  couple  down  to  the  third  place  from  the  top  of 
the  General  Set. 

In  the  third  round  two  minor-sets  will  now  participate, 
namely,  those  consisting,  respectively,  of  the  two  couples  at 
the  top  (the  second  and  third  of  the  original  set),  and  of  the 
third  and  fourth  couples  (originally  the  first  and  fourth). 

The  dance  proceeds  in  this  way,  the  leading  coupK 
gradually  moving  down  the  General  Set  and  bringing  into 
action  after  each  round  one  new  couple,  and  after  every 
Btcond    round    a    fresh,   minor-set.      When,   therefore,    the 
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leading  couple  has  reached  the  second  place  from  the  bottom 
of  the  General  Set,  all  the  couples  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  top  one)  will  be  actively  engaged,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  until  the  dance  is  concluded. 

The  progressive  movement  above  described  is  shown  in 
the  following  diagram. 

Neutral  couples  are  placed  between  imrentlieses^  and  minor-sets 
within  square  brackets. 

1.  [A  B]  (C)  (D)  (E)  (F)  (O) 

2.  (B)  [A  C]  (D)  (E)  (F)  (a) 

3.  [B  C]  [A  D]  (E)  (F)  (O) 

4.  (C)  [B  D]  [A    E]  (F)  (O)   i^ 

5.  [C  D]  [B  E]  [A  F]  (O)   ' 
8.  (D)  [C  E]  [B    F]  [A  G] 

7.  [D    E]   [C    F]   [B    G]   (A) 

8.  (E)   [D    F]   [C    G]   [B    A] 

9.  [E    F]   [D    G]   [C    A]   (B) 

From  the  above  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  each  couple, 
on  arriving  at  either  end  of  the  General  Set,  remains  neutral 
during  the  following  round.  When,  therefore,  as  in  the 
above  example,  the  number  of  couples  is  uneven,  there  will 
always  be  one  neutral  couple  in  every  round,  alternately  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  General  Set. 

If,  hoAvever,  the  number  of  couples  be  even,  there  will 
be  alternately  (1)  7io  neutral  couple,  and  (2)  tivo  neutral 
couples  (one  at  each  end).     This  is  shown  in  the  following 


iagram : — 

7.      [D 

E] 

"C 

F 

;b 

g; 

[A 

H] 

8.       (E) 

"D 

F] 

[c 

g; 

;b 

H] 

(A) 

9.       [E 

F] 

D 

G] 

;c 

h; 

B 

A] 

la      (F) 

[E 

G] 

fD 

h; 

;c 

A] 

(B) 
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Progressive  Movement  in  a  Country  Dance  divided 
INTO  Triple  Minor- Sets. 

The  progression  of  the  couples  m  a  triple  minor- set  dance, 
although  governed  by  the  same  principle,  is  both  in  theory 
and  practice  rather  more  complicated.  The  movement  is 
shown  in  the  following  diagram  : — 

1.   [A    B   C]  (D)  (E)  (F)   (G)  (H) 


2. 

(B) 

A 

C 

d; 

(E) 

(F) 

(0) 

(H) 

3. 

(B) 

(c) 
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e; 

(F) 

((» 

(H) 
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c 
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E 

F] 

(O) 

(H) 

5. 

(c) 
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E] 

[A 

F 

Ct 

(H) 

6. 
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(D) 
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F] 

[A 
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H" 

7. 
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D 

e; 
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G^] 
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H] 

8. 

(D) 
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A] 
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[D 
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[B 

A' 
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(E) 

[D 
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o] 
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a; 

(B) 

12. 

(E) 

(F) 

;d 

G 

H] 

[c 

A 

B] 

13.  [E   F    G]  [D   H    A]   [C    B] 

14.  (F)  [E    G   H]  [D    A    B]  (C) 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  A  couple  going  down  the  dance  moves  a  step  each 

roimd. 

2.  A  couple  going  up  moves  a  step  in  every  alternate 

round  only.  It  therefore  takes  twice  as  long  to  gr 
up  as  to  go  down  the  General  Set. 
8.  Each  couple  takes  the  last  step  to  the  bottom  as  tne 
first  couple  of  a  duple  instead  of  a  triple  minor-set 
(see  rounds  7,  10,  13).  The  two  couples  of  this 
ir complete  minor-set  will,  of  course,  be  unable  to 
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perform,  without  modification,  those  figures  which 
require  the  co-operation  of  three  couples  ;  but  they 
will  always  be  able  to  execute  the  progressive 
figure,  which  is  the  essential  one. 

4.  Each  couple  upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  General  Set 

remains  there  as  a  neutral  couple  for  the  two 
following  rounds. 

5.  Each  couple  upon  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  General 

Set  remains  neutral  for  the  next  round  only. 
The  number  of  neutral  couples,  and  their  disposition  in  the 
successive  rounds,  depend  upon  the  total  number  of  couples 
engaged  in  the  dance.  If,  as  in  the  above  example,  this 
number  when  divided  by  three  leaves  a  remainder  of  two 
couples,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  neutral  couples  will  be 
successively  (1)  none,  (2)  two  (one  at  each  end),  and  (3)  tivo 
(both  at  the  top). 

On  the  other  band,  if  the  total  number  of  couples  is 
exactly  divisible  by  three,  the  numbers  of  neutral  couples  will 
6e  (1)  nojie,  (2)  one  (at  the  top),  and  (3)  three  (one  at  the 
lower  end  and  two  at  the  upper),  as  shown  in  the  following 
diagram  : — 


7.   [C 
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e; 

B 

F   G] 

[A    H    l; 
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G      H] 
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And  lastly,  when  there  is  only  one  odd  couple,  the  neutral 
couples  work  out  as  follows: — (1)  one  (at  the  top),  (2)  two 
(both  at  the  top),  and  (8)  one  (at  the  bottom).  This  is  shown 
in  the  following  diagram  : — 
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A  minor- set  dance  is,  of  course,  much  more  difficult  to 
perform  neatly  than  a  whole -set  dance.  To  avoid  confusion 
each  couple  must,  at  the  beginning  of  every  round,  be  quite 
clear  to  which  minor-set  it  belongs,  and  its  position  in  that 
set.  Active  couples,  moreover,  should  be  very  careful  to 
confine  their  movements  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
minor-set,  and  thus  avoid  encroaching  upon  the  space  occupied 
by  the  minor- sets  on  either  side.  If  these  two  recom- 
mendations are  scrupulously  observed,  a  smooth  and  orderly 
performance  will  be  ensured. 

Expert  dancers  will  sometimes  constitute  themselves  into 
minor- sets  for  the  performance  of  the  first  round,  and  thus 
avoid  the  gradual  and  somewhat  tedious  opening  as  above 
described ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  omit  the  first  six  rounds 
in  our  first  illustration  and  begin  with  the  seventh  romid. 


STEPS    AND    FIGURES. 


THE    STEPS. 


The  steps  used  in  the  traditional  Country  Dance  are  few 
in  number  and  simple  in  execution.  When,  in  its  later 
developments,  the  dance  became  popular  in  polite  society, 
the  usual  steps,  ^.r/.,  the  chasse,  assemble,  jette,  etc.,  were 
used  and  taught  by  the  fashionable  dancing  masters.  But 
these  steps  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  traditional  dance, 
though  possibly  they  may  originally  have  been  derived 
therefrom.  Country  folk  never  point  the  toe,  arch  the  leg, 
attitudinize,  or  affect  a  swaying  or  mincing  gait.  Movements. 
of  this  kind  are  quite  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Country 
Dance,  which  is  one  of  rustic  jollity  and  simple  good  humour 
rather  than  of  conventional  elegance. 

It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  the  country  dancer 
ever  concerns  himself,  consciously  at  any  rate,  with  the  steps 
he  is  dancing.  His  interest  and  attention  are  absorbed  in 
the  figures,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  progressive  movement. 
This  he  shows  in  the  extraordinary  care  he  will  take  to  keep 
his  right  position,  to  move  in  time  with  the  music,  and  to 
begin  and  end  each  figure  precisely  with  the  opening  and 
closing  bars  of  the  strain  of  the  music  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  normal  Country  Dance  step  is  a  springy  walking 
step,  two  to  each  bar— executed  by  the  women  with  a  natural, 
unaffected  grace,  and  on  the  part  of  men  with  a  complacent 
bearing  and  a  certain  jauntiness  of  manner  which  is  very 
difficult  to  describe,  and  which  must,  perhaps,  be  seen  to  be 
api3reciated. 

The  galop,  waltz  and  polka  steps  are  occasionally  used^ 
and  there  are,  in  addition,  certain  steps  which  are  prescriptive 
in  particular  figures.     These  will  be  indicated  and,  where 
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necessary,  described  in  the  notation  of  the  dances.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  when  no  step  is  specifically 
mentioned  the  normal  walking  step  is  to  be  used. 

Some  of  the  steps  given  in  the  music  diagrams  in  the 
notation  may,  at  first  sight,  look  very  similar  to  certain  steps 
ased  in  the  Morris  Dance.  The  likeness,  however,  is  only 
superficial.  The  steps  in  the  Coimtry  Dance  are  performed 
very  smoothly  and  quietly ;  the  feet  should  slide  where 
possible,  and,  if  raised,  should  not  be  lifted  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  ground  ;  while  the  raised  leg  must 
never  be  thrust  forward  as  in  the  typical  Morris  step. 

THE  FIGURES. 

The  number  of  figures  that  are  known  to  have  been  used 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  history  of  the  Country  Dance  is 
very  large  ;  and  this  means  that  the  number  of  possible 
varieties  of  the  Country  Dance  is  practically  infinite.  For 
any  series  of  figures,  combined  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  the  dance  and  in  conformity  with  the  structure  of  the 
tune,  will  constitute  a  complete  figure.  With  two  exceptions, 
"  The  Triumph  "  and  *'  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  each  of 
which  is  invariably  danced  in  its  own  way  and  to  its  own 
tune,  not  a  single  one  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the 
Country  Dance  has  ever  been  recognised,  except  perhaps 
locally,  as  a  fixed  and  distinct  dance. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  the  Country  Dance  was 
performed  in  the  ball-room  it  was  the  custom  for  the  leading 
couple  to  have  the  "call,"  that  is,  the  privilege  of  naming  the 
tune  and  prescribing  the  figures.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
for  expert  dancers  of  those  days  to  be  proficient  not 
only  in  the  performance  of  the  dance  but  in  the  theory  as 
well.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  unable  to  make 
bhe  "call"  numerous  publications  were  issued  from  the 
17th  century  onwards,  containing  Country  Dance  airs, 
together  with  the   descriptions  of  the  figures,  though  not 
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of  the  steps,  that  were  to  be  danced  to  them.  Similar 
descriptions,  but  with  the  names  only  of  the  tunes  to  which 
they  were  to  be  performed,  were  also  often  printed  on  the 
fly-leaves  of  pocket-books  and  diaries  of  the  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries.  Usually,  though  not  invariably,  the  name  of 
the  dance  was  derived  from  that  of  the  tune. 

The  figures  which  are  now  to  be  explained  represent  a  few 
only  of  those  that  are  still  in  use  in  the  country  districts. 
They  include,  however,  all  of  those  which  occur  in  one  or 
other  of  the  dances  presently  to  be  described.  First,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of  certain 
technical  terms,  symbols,  expressions,  &c.,  that  will  be  used 
in  the  notation  : — 

1.  The  term  "lead"  is  used  when  partners  move  up  or 

down  the  dance  with  joined  hands. 

2.  To   "  move "   is   an   expression  which  is  applied  to 

individual  dancers,  or  to  partners  with  unlinked 
hands,  when  the  movement  takes  place  between  the 
lines  of  the  General  Set. 

3.  To    ''cast    oif"   is  to   turn   outwards   and  proceed 

without  one  or  other  of  the  lines  of  the  dancers  ;  to 
"  cast  up  "  or  "  cast  down  "  is  to  dance  up  or  down 
outside  tlie  General  Set. 

4.  Two  adjacent  couples  are  said  to  "  cast  one  "  when, 

at  the  end  of  a  movement,  they  exchange  positions. 

5.  To  "cross  hands  "  the  man  takes  the  right  and  left 

hands  of  his  partner  with  his  right  and  left  hands 
respectively,  the  right  hands  being  uppermost.    The 
hands  are  sometimes  though  rarely,  crossed  behind 
the  backs  of  the  dancers. 
In  the  diagrams  the  positions  of  the  women  are  shown, 

as  hitherto,  by  squares,  and  those  of  the  men  by  circles  ; 

while  the  paths  of  the  women  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines, 

and  those  of  the  men  by  ordinary  lines. 

"When  music   diagrams   are  used    to    explain   the   steps, 

B  stands  for  right  foot,  L  for  left  foot,  and  H  for  hop. 
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FIGURE  1. 

Swing  or  Set. 
(Eight  bars.) 

Partners  meet,  engage  in  waltz  fashion,  and  dance  round 
in  a  small  circle  between  the  lines  of  the  General  Set.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  bar  they  disengage,  return  to  places, 
and  bow  to  each  other. 

The  step  varies  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music,  and  may 
take  any  one  of  the  three  following  forms  :  (1)  The  w^altz 
step  ;  (2)  the  polka  step  or  a  modification  of  it ;  (3)  step  and 
hop  on  alternate  feet. 

Country  dancers  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  substitute 
for  the  Swing  the  more  conventional  Set  or  Set -to -partners, 
a  figure  which  is  familiar  to  all  quadrille  dancers.  This  was 
the  invariable  custom  in  the  ball-room  where  the  Swing, 
as  above  described,  was  quite  unknown. 

There  was,  however,  a  figure  known  to  fashionable  dancers 
as  the  Swing,  but  this  was  performed  in  quite  another 
manner :  Partners  met,  joined  right  hands,  turned  slowly 
round  from  right  to  left  and  returned  to  places. 

In  the  notation  the  term  Swing  may  be  interpreted  in  any 
one  of  these  three  ways.  The  first  method,  which  is  also  the 
traditional  one,  will  probably  be  found  the  most  suitable. 


FIGURE  2. 

First  couple  swings  down  the  middle  and  takes  up 

position  below  the  last  couple. 

(Eight  bars.) 

The  first  couple   swings  slowly   down   the   middle,  whilw 

each  of  the  other  couples  moves  up  one  place.     The  first 

couple,  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  General  Set,  takes  the 

position  just  vacated  by  the  last  couple  (eight  bars).     This  is 

a  progressive  figure,  aud  is  pprformed  in  whole-set  dances 

only. 
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FIGUEE  8. 

First  and  second  couples  swing  and  cast  one. 

(Eight  bars.) 

First  and  second  couples  swing  at  the  same  time,  taking 
•care  not  to  obstruct  each  other.  At  the  end  of  the  figure 
they  exchange  positions,  the  top  couple  moving  down  one 
place,  and  the  second  couple  moving  up  one  place. 

This  is  a  progressive  figure. 


FIGURE  4. 

First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  and  back  again, 

(Eight  bars.) 
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The  first  woman  and  the  first  man,  A  and  B,  join  and  raise 
left  hands  and  lead  down  the  middle  to  H  (four  bars).  They 
then  release  hands,  turn  round  and,  right  hand  in  right  hand, 
lead  up  to  the  top.  Here  they  separate,  return  to  places,  and 
bow  to  each  other  (four  bars). 

The  turn  at  H  is  sometimes  performed  in  the  following 
way: — B,  with  his  left  hand,  raises  his  partner's  left  hand 
above  her  head,  turns  her  round  under  it,  and  then  leads 
her  up  to  the  top  with  crossed  hands. 

The  traditional  walking  step  is  generally  used  in  leading 
down,  but  in  leading  up  a  more  lively  step  is  customary. 
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In  a  whole-set  dance  A  and  B  will  lead  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  General  Set,  or  as  far  as  time  will  allow ;  but  in  a 
minor-set  dance  they  must  be  careful  not  to  cause  confusion 
by  going  more  than  a  few  steps  at  the  most  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  minor  set. 


FIGURE  5. 

The  first  couple   leads  down   the   middle  and  back  again 
and  casts  one. 

(Eight  bars.) 

The  first  couple  leads  down  the  middle  in  the  way  described 
in  the  last  figure  (four  bars).  While  this  movement  is  in 
progress  the  second  couple  moves  up  one  place.  The  first 
couple  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  General  Set  takes  the 
position  previously  held  by  the  second  couple  (four  bars). 
This  is  a  progressive  figure. 


FIGURE  6. 


FlEST    MAN   AND    FIRST    WOMAN    LEAD    DOWT^    THE    MIDDLE   AND 
BACK   AGAIN    AND    THROUGH    THE    TOP   COUPLE. 

(Eight  bars.) 
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This  is  a  variant  of  the  preceding  figure.  A  and  B,  od 
returning  up  the  middle,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
places  just  vacated  by  the  second  couple,  lead  up  to  the  top, 
release  hands,  cast  off,  pass  round  and  outside  C  and  D 
respectively,  and  proceed  to  their  new  positions  as  in  the  last 
figure  (eight  bars). 

This  is  a  progressive  figure. 


FIGURE  7. 


'*  Step  and  Fetch  Her,"  with  first  couple  and 
second  man. 


(Eight  bars.) 
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D  and  A  meet  and  lead  down  the  middle  to  H.  At  the 
same  time  B  crosses  over  and  casts  round  A,  C,  and  E.  All 
three  meet  at  H  (four  bars) , 

B  now  displaces  D,  crosses  hands  with  A,  and  leads 
her  up  the  middle,  D,  with  hang-dog  expression,  following 
disconsolately.  All  three  return  to  their  original  places 
(four  bars). 
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FIGURE  8. 

Step  and  Fetch  Her,"  with  second  couple  and 

first  man. 
(Eight  bars.) 


B  and  C  meet  and  lead  down  the  middle  to  H,  while  D 
crosses  over  and  casts  round  C  and  E.  All  three  meet  at  H 
(four  bars). 

D  now  displaces  B  and  leads  C  up  the  middle,  B  following 
behind  them  in  the  way  described  in  the  last  figure.  All 
three  return  to  their  places  (four  bars). 


FIGURE  9. 

The  Triumph,"  with  first  couple  and  second  man. 
(Eight  bars.) 
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D  meets  A  and  leads  her  down  the  middle  to  H.  During 
this  movement  B  crosses  over  and  casts  round  A,  C,  and  E. 
All  three  meet  at  H  (four  bars). 

D  and  B  stand  on  the  left  and  right  of  A  respectively. 

D  and  A  join  left  hands,  while  B  and  A  join  right  hands. 
D  with  his  right  hand  takes  the  left  hand  of  B. 

The  two  men,  B  and  D,  raise  their  joined  hands  above 
A's  head  and  lead  her  "in  triumph"  up  the  middle  to 
the  top,  where  all  three  separate  and  return  to  their  proper 
places  (four  bars). 


FIGUKE  10. 

"  The  Triumph,"  w^ith  second  couple  a^td  first  man. 
(Eight  bars.) 
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B  and  C  meet  and  lead  down  the  middle  to  H.  Simul- 
taneously D  crosses  over  and  casts  round  C  and  E.  All 
three  meet  at  H  (four  bars). 

The  two  men,  B  and  D,  now  lead  C  *'  in  triumph  "  up  the 
middle  as  in  the  last  figure  (four  bars). 

Country  Dance  Book— Part  I.— Ifoveno— O 
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FIGURE    11. 

Hands  across  with  first  and  second  couples. 

(Eight  bars.) 
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B  and  C  join  right  hands.  D  and  A  do  tlie  same.  All 
four  dance  round  in  the  direction  x  y  (four  bars). 

They  then  release  and  change  hands,  dance  round  in  the 
reverse  direction  and  return  to  places  (four  bars). 

A  and  D  have  their  hands  uppermost. 

The  hands  should  be  held  up  as  high  as  the  faces  of  the 
performers. 


FIGURE    12. 

First  and  second  couples  pass  under  four  times. 
(Eight  bars.) 

Partners  hold  a  handkerchief  or  a  ribbon  between  them  in 
their  right  hands.  First  and  second  couples  face  each  other, 
the  first  couple  looking  down  and  the  second  couple  up  the 
General  Set. 

The  first  couple  then  moves  down  three  short  steps, 
raising  right  arms  and  making  an  arch  with  the  hand- 
kerchief. At  the  same  time,  the  second  couple  moves  up 
three  steps,  passing  under  the  arch  made  by  the  first 
couple  (two  bars). 
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The  second  couple  now  moves  down  three  steps, 
making  an  arch,  under  which  the  first  couple  passes  up, 
taking  three  steps  as  before  (two  bars). 

This  double  movement  is  then  repeated,  after  which  the 
dancers  separate  and  return  to  places  (four  bars). 


FIGURE    13. 


First  woman  and  second  man  advance,  bow,  turn  round, 

AND    swing. 

(Eight  bars.) 

The  first  woman  and  the  second  man  advance  a  step  or 
two  towards  each  other.  The  woman  curtseys  and  the  man 
bows,  after  which  they  both  turn  round  slowly  without 
moving  from  their  respective  positions  (four  bars). 

They  advance,  meet,  swing  and  return  to  places  (four  bars). 

The  first  half  of  this  movement  must  be  performed  with 
great  deliberation. 


FIGURE    14. 


First  man  and  second  woman  advance,  bow,  turn  round, 

AND    swing. 

(Eight  bars.) 

The  first  man  and  the  second  woman  advance.  The  man 
bows,  the  woman  curtseys,  and  then  each  turns  slowly  round 
without  moving  from  position  (four  bars). 

They  meet,  swing,  and  return  to  places  (four  bars). 
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FIGUBE    15. 

Figure  Eight  by  First  Man. 
(Eight  bars.) 


B  advances  along  line  x,  passes  round  the  right  of  C,  then 
round  the  left  of  D  and  back  to  position  (eight  bars). 


FIGURE  16. 

Figure  Eight  by  First  Woman. 

(Eight  bars.) 
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A  advances  along  line  j-,  passes  round  the  left  of  D,  thea 
round  the  right  of  C  and  back  to  position  (eight  bars). 
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FIGURE    17. 

Figure  eight  by  first  man  and  first  woman. 
(Eight  bars.) 
The  two  preceding  figures  are  performed  simultaneously  by 
first  man  and  first  woman.     The  man  must  be  careful  to 
allow  the  woman  to  pass  in  front  of  him. 


FIGUEE   18. 

First  couple  separates  and  casts  off,  followed  by  all 

THE  couples  except  THE  LAST  ONE.  PARTNERS  MEET  BELOW 
THE  LAST  COUPLE,  PASS  SUCCESSIVELY  UNDER  AN  ARCH  MADE 
BY   LAST    COUPLE,    LEAD     UP     AND    RETURN     TO    THEIR     RESPECTIVE 

PLACES. 

(Eight  bars.) 
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A  casts  off  along  dotted  line  x,  followed  by  C,  E,  G,  &c. 

B  casts  off  along  line  y,  followed  by  D,  F,  H,  &c. 

A  and  B  meet  at  P,  join  right  hands,  pass  under  an  arch 
made  by  M  and  N,  and  lead  up  the  middle  to  their  proper 
places,  followed  by  all  the  other  couples. 

C,  E,  G,  &c.,  and  D,  F,  H,  &c.,  before  casting  off,  proceed, 
not  necessarily  to  the  top  of  the  General  Set,  but  as  far  as 
the  time  of  the  music  will  allow 
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FIGURE  19. 

First  couple  visits  second  woman  and  second  man. 

(Eight  bars.) 

First  couple,  with  joined  hands,  moves   down   and  faces 

second  woman.    The  two  women  curtsey  wdiile  the  man  bows 

(four  bars). 

The  first  couple  turns  and  faces  second  man,  with  whom 
similar  courtesies  are  exchanged.  They  then  separate  and 
return  to  places  (four  bars). 


FIGURE  20. 

First  couple  links  arms  and  swings  round. 

(Four  bars.) 

Partners  advance  and  meet.      They  link  right  or  left  arms, 

according  to  instructions,  and  facing  in  opposite  directions, 

swing  round,  separate  and  return  to  places  (four  bars). 


FIGURE  21. 

First  man  and  first  woman  move  down  the  middle  and 

cast  up  through  the  third  couple. 

(Eight  bars.) 
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A  moves  down  the  middle  along  the  dotted  line  x  (four 
bars),  casts  off  round  the  third  woman  E  and  returns  to 
position  (four  bars). 

Simultaneously,  B  moves  down  the  middle  along  the 
line  y  (four  bars),  casts  off  round  the  third  man  F  and 
returns  to  position  as  shown  in  diagram  (four  bars). 


FIGURE  22. 

First  and  second  couples  cross  over,  turn  round  and 

cross  back  again. 

(Eight  bars.) 

First  and  second  couples  cross  over,  each  man  passing  on 
the -left  of  his  partner  (two  bars). 

All  four  dancers  turn  round  and  face  each  other  (two  bars). 

The  movement  is  then  repeated  in  reverse,  the  men 
passing  on  the  right  of  their  partners  (four  bars).  This 
brings  all  four  dancers  back  to  places. 


FIGURE  23. 

Men  and  women  advance,  retire,  and  cross  over  ;  and 

then  repeat  movement  in  reverse. 

(Sixteen  bars.) 

Men  and  women  advance,  meet  and  bow  (two  bars).  Thej' 
then  retire  to  places  (two  bars). 

JVIen  cross  over  to  women's  side,  and  women  cross  over 
to  men's  side,  each  man  passing  on  the  left  of  his  partner 
(two  bars). 

All  turn  round  and  face  partners  (two  bars). 

These  movements  are  then  repeated  in  reverse,  the  men 
passing  on  the  right  of  their  partners.  This  brings  all  the 
dancers  back  to  places  (eight  bars). 

Sometimes  the  men  link  arms  and  the  women  join  hands 
in  advancing:  and  retinnoj. 
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FIGURE  24. 

First  couple,  with  crossed  hands,  casts  off  and  leads 

UP    THE    middle    to    POSITION,    FOLLOWED    BY    ALL    THE 
OTHER    COUPLES. 

(Eight  bars.) 
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All  partners  cross  bauds  and  follow  A  and  B,  who  cast  off 
in  the  line  x  y,  lead  up  the  middle  along  the  line  z,  and 
return  to  position  (eight  bars). 


FIGURE  25. 

First  man  and  first  woman  cast  off,  pass  through  the 

third  COUPLE,  LEAD  UP  THE  MIDDLE  AND  FACE  THE 
SECOND  COUPLE. 


(Eight  bars.) 
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A  casts  off  in  line  x  and  B  casts  off  in  line  y.  They  meet  at 
H  (four  bars).  During  this  movement,  C  and  D  move  up 
into  the  places  just  vacated  by  A  and  B. 

A  and  B  now  lead  up  the  middle  (four  bars),  C  and  D  with 
ioined  hands  meeting  and  facing  them  at  the  top,  thus  : — 
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FIGURE    26. 


Second   and   first   couples,    face    to   face,  move  down  the 
middle  and  up  again  ;    the  first  couple  passes  under. 

(Eight  bars.) 

C  and  D  face  A  and  B,  as  shown  in  the  last  diagram  of 
the  preceding  figure.  All  four  move  down  the  middle  to 
H,  C  and  D  forwards,  A  and  B  backwards  (four  bars). 

The  two  couples  then  return  up  the  middle,  A  and  B 
forwards,  C  and  D  backwards.  When  they  have  nearly 
reached  the  top,  C  and  D  raise  their  joined  hands,  under 
which  A  and  B  pass.  All  four  return  to  their  original 
places  (four  bars). 

Partners  join  right  hands  throughout  this  figure. 
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FIGURE    27. 

Hands  three  on  the  women's  side  :    first  woman 
passes  under. 

(Eight  bars.) 
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A,  B  and  C  join  hands  and  dance  once  round  in  a  ring  in 
the  direction  x  y  (four  bars). 

They  continue  dancing  in  the  same  direction  for  another 
half  circle,  when  A  will  be  at  P  (two  bars). 

B  and  C  then  raise  their  joined  hands,  under  which  A 
passes  to  her  place  (two  bars). 

It  is  important  that  the  passing  under  the  arch  should 
occur  exactly  on  the  first  beat  of  the  seventh  bar  of  the 
music. 
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FIGURE    28. 

Hands  three  on  the  men's  side  :  second  man  passes  under 

(Eight  bars.) 
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B,  C  and  D  join  hands  and  dance  once  round  in  a  ring  in 
the  direction  x  y  (four  bars). 

They  continue  dancing  round  in  the  same  direction 
for  another  half  circle,  when  D  will  be  at  P  (two  bars). 
B  and  C  then  raise  their  joined  hands  under  which  D  passes 
to  his  place  (two  bars). 

This  figure  follows  the  preceding  one  without  pause. 


FIGURE    29. 
First  couple  turns  ;   second  woman  passes  under  to 

FIRST    place. 

(Eight  bars.) 

First  man  and  first  woman  join  and  raise  their  right  hands 
and  dance  round  in  a  small  circle  between  the  lines  of  the 
General  Set.  On  the  first  note  of  the  seventh  bar  of  the 
music  they  must  be  exactly  opposite  the  second  woman. 
The  latter  quickly  passes  under  the  arch  to  the  place  just 
vacated  by  the  first  woman  (eight  bars). 

This  is  a  progressive  figure. 
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riGUEE    30. 

First  couile  turns  ;    second  man  passes  under 

TO  first  place. 

(Eight  bars.) 

First  man  and  first  woman  coDtinue  to  dance  round  in  the 
way  described  in  the  last  figure.  On  the  first  note  of  the 
seventh  bar  the  second  man  passes  quickly  under  the  arch 
and  takes  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  first  man. 

First  man  and  first  woman  return  to  places  just  vacated  by 
second  man  and  second  woman  (eight  bars). 

This  figure,  which  is  a  progressive  one,  follows  upon  the 
preceding  one  without  pause. 


H 


FIGURE   31. 

The   first   woman  moves   down   and   back,  and   casts   down 

AND    BACK  ;     while    THE    FIRST    MAN    CASTS    DOWN    AND 
BACK,    AND    MOVES    DOWN    AND    BACK. 

(Sixteen  bars.) 

..../;::::::;::::>:::::::::;:;:::::;:^:::::::::o 

/    ||1  [cj  (H 

^      V>^..^ :^ ^ 

*•- < -^ 

a        ^  a 

The  first  woman  A  moves  down  the  line  x  as  far  as  the 
third  woman  E  (four  barsV  and  then  moves  backwards  to  the 
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top  (four  bars).  At  H  she  raises  both  arms  above  her 
head,  turns  completely  round  from  left  to  right,  casts  down  in 
line  y  as  far  as  E  (four  bars),  and  then  moves  backwards  to 
her  place  (four  bars). 

Simultaneously,  the  first  man  B  casts  down  in  the  line  s 
as  far  as  the  third  man  F  (four  bars),  and  then  moves  back- 
wards to  the  top  (four  bars).  At  P  he  raises  both  arms  above 
his  head,  turns  completely  round  from  left  to  right,  moves 
down  the  middle  along  the  line  n  as  far  as  F  (four  bars),  and 
then  returns  backwards  to  position  (four  bars). 


FIGURE  32. 

Hands  four  with  first  and  second  couples. 

(Eight  bars.) 

...-•> 

.0  l£X  HI 


y 


©..  .0  © 

A,  B,  C,  and  D  join  hands  and  dance  round  in  a  ring  from 
left  to  right  (four  bars). 

They  then  repeat  the  movement  in  the  reverse  direction, 
separate,  and  return  to  places  (four  bars). 
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FIGUEE  33. 
Three  Meet. 
(Eight  bars.) 

First,  second  and  third  men  link  arms.  First,  second  and 
third  women  do  the  same. 

The  men  and  women,  taking  two  short  steps  to  each  bar, 
advance  towards  each  other  till  they  meet  (two  bars). 

They  then  move  backwards  and  return  to  places  (two  bars). 
This  double  movement  is  then  repeated  (four  bars;. 


FIGUKE  34. 

Double  change  sides  w^ith  first  and  second  couples. 
(Eight  bars.) 

First  and  second  women  join  right  hands,  cross  over  to 
men's  side  (two  bars)  and  retire  backwards  to  places  (two 
bars). 

Simultaneously,  first  and  second  men  cross  over  to  women's 
side,  passing  on  either  side  of  the  two  women,  and  retire 
backwards  to  places  (four  bars). 

This  double  movement  is  then  repeated,  the  men  joining 
right  hands  and  passing  between  the  women  (four  bars). 


NOTATION. 


MUSIC. 


A. 


Bl. 


B2. 


BRIGHTON  CAMP 

Whole- Set. 


MOVEMENTS. 


First  couple,  with  crossed  hands,  casts  off  and  leads 
up  the  middle  to  position,  followed  by  all  the 
other  couples.     Fig.  24  (p.  40). 

First  couple  swings  down  the  middle  and  takes  up 
position  below  the  last  couple  (progressive). 
Fig.  2  (p.  28). 

All  couples  swing.     Fig.  1  (p.  28). 


When  many  couples  are  dancing  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  music  to  the  first  figure. 

All  three  figures  are  danced  to  the  following  step  : — 


=F 


^^ 


R  L 

m 


S- 


HL 


HR 


i 


^ 


HL 
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GALOPEDE. 
Whole- Set. 


MUSIC. 


Al. 

A2. 
B. 
C. 


MO\'EMENTS. 


Men  and  women  advance,  retire  and  cross  over. 
Fig.  23  (p.  39). 

Movement  repeated  in  reverse.     Fig.  23  (p.  39). 

All  couples  swing.     Fig.  1  (p.  28). 

First  couple  swings  down  the  middle  and  takes  up 
position  below  the  last  couple  (progressive). 
Fig.  2  (p.  28). 


In  the  last  figure  the  dancers  must  remember  to  move  up 
one  place  while  the  first  couple  are  swinging  down  the  middle.. 

The  *'s^ving"  in  the  last  two  figures  is  danced  to  the 
following  step : — 

^    0    M m— 


*: 


lf-~i~W- 


s 


R 


E 


NOTATION. 
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RIBBON  DANCE. 
Whole-Set. 


MUSIC. 


Bl. 


B2. 


MOVEMENTS. 


First  and  secoDd,  third  and  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
couples,  &c.,  pass  under  four  times.  Fig.  12 
(p.  3i). 

First  couple  separates  and  casts  off,  followed  by  all 
the  couples  except  the  last  one.  Partners  meet 
below  the  last  couple,  pass  successively  under  an 
arch  made  by  the  last  couple,  lead  up  and  return 
to  their  respective  places.     Fig.  18  (p.  37). 

First  couple  swings  down  the  middle  under  arches 
made  by  all  the  other  couples,  and  takes  up 
position  below  the  last  couple  (progressive). 
Fig.  2  (p.  28). 


If  the  number  of  couples  is  uneven,  the  last  couple  will  be 
neutral  during  the  first  figure  in  every  round. 

Partners  hold  a  ribbon  between  them  in  their  right  hands. 
The  ribbons  should  be  three  or  four  inches  broad  and  may  be 
of  the  same  or  different  colours.  When  "  casting  off  "  in  the 
second  figure,  the  ribbons  should  be  released  by  the  women, 
and  re-taken  on  meeting  their  partners  and  before  passing 
under  the  arch. 

The  last  round  ends  with  the  second  figure,  which  is  varied 
in  the  following  way :  The  first  man  and  the  first  woman, 
after  passing  under  the  arch,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  top 
of  the  General  Set,  place  themselves  next  to  the  last  couple, 
and  make  an  arch  with  their  ribbon.  The  second  couple 
then  passes  under  the  two  arches,  takes  up  a  position  next 
to  the  first  couple,  and  makes  an  arch.  The  remaining 
couples  follow  suit. 

Country  Dance  Book— Part  I.- Novello— D 
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When  many  couples  are  dancing  it  may  be  necessary  k 
repeat  the  music  to  the  second  figure. 

The  ''casting  off"  and  the  "swing"  are  danced  to  the 
following  step : — 


^)     2    I 


P      P      m 


F=f=g^ 


S^E 


:p=i: 


L      HL    R    HR 


L      HL    R      HR 


L   HL    R    HR 


THE  BUTTERFLY. 

Duple  Minor- Set. 


Al. 

B. 

A2. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Hands  across  with  first  and  second  couples,  ^ig.ll 
(p.  34). 

First  and  second  couples  pass  under  four  times. 
Fig.  12  (p.  34). 

First    and    second   couples   swing    and    cast    one 
(progressive).     Fig.  3  (p.  29). 


Partners  hold  between    them,   in   their  right   Lands,   a 
handkerchief,  or  two  handkerchiefs  tied  together. 

The  •'  swing  "  is  danced  to  the  following  step  : — 


m 


Isi 


2± 


R 


NOTATION. 
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WE  WON'T  GO  HOME  TILL  MORNING. 
Duple  Minor- Set. 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

Al. 

Hands    across    with    first    and    second    couples. 

Fig.  11  (p.  34). 

Bl. 

All  the  dancers  stand  still  and  clap  their  hands  in 

the  following  rhythm  #.  J.  |  J  .  i  J.  J.  |  J  .  j, 

i.e.,  on  notes  marked  with  a  cross  in  the  music. 

A2. 

First  man  and  first  woman  lead  down  the  middle 

and  back  again   through  the  top   couple    (pro- 

gressive).    Fig.  6  (p.  30). 

B2. 

All  clap  as  in  second  figure. 

A3.     I  First  and  second  couples  swing.     Fig.  1  (p.  28). 


The  "  swing  "  and  "  leading  back  again  "  are  danced  to  the 
followirig  step : — 


R        HR      L 


HL     R        HR      L 


i 


l!^=t- 


HR     L 


m 


HL 


HL 
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MUSIC. 


SPEED   THE  PLOUGH. 


Duple  Minor- Set. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Al.        First  couple  visits  second  woman  and  second  man. 
I       Fig.  19  (p.  38). 

A2,        First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  and  bacK  again, 
Fig.  4  (p.  29). 

Bl.        First  and  second  couples  cross  over,  turn  round, 
and  cross  back  again.     Fig.  22  (p.  39). 


B2. 


First    and    second   couples    swing    and   cast   one 
(progressive).     Fig.  3  (p.  29). 


In  '♦  leading  back  again  "  the  gabp  step  is  used,  ana  in  the 
"  swing  "  the  polka  step. 


NOTATION. 
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POP   GOES   THE    WEASEL   (First  Version). 
Duple    Minor- Set. 


MUSIC. 


Al. 
A2. 
Bl. 
B2. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Hands  three  on  the  women's  side  ;   first  woman 
passes  under.     Fig.  27  (p.  42). 

Hands  three  on  the  men's  side  ;  second  man  passes 
under.    Fig.  28  (p.  43). 

First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  and  back  again. 
Fig.  4  (p.  29). 

First    and    second    couples   swing   and  cast    one 
(progressive).    Fig.  3  (p.  29). 


"  Hands  three  "  and  "  leading  back  again  "  are  danced  to 
the  following  step  : 


i 


W: 


ii: 


:=fc=1: 


:^^ 


ipzzi: 


:g=3=Nz3--*-g'- 


R     L       R 


R    L      R       L      R     L      R 


The  *'  swing  "  is  danced  as  follows 


* 


i 


#--» 


i^^: 


g^TXJ^ 


R     L 


R 


L     R 


L      R    L 
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POP  GOES  THE  WEASEL  (Second  Version). 
Duple  Minor- Set. 

music.   i  movements. 


Al.     j  First  couple  turns  ;  second  woman  passes  under  to 
I       first  place  (progressive).     Fig.  29  (p.  43). 

A2.     j  First  couple  turns  ;   second  man   passes   under  to 
first  place  (progressive).     Fig.  30  (p.  44). 

Bl.        First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  and  back  again. 

Fig.  4  (p.  29). 

B2.     ;  First  and  second  couples  swing.     Fig.  1  (p.  28). 


The  ''  swing  "  and  *'  leading  back  again  "  are  danced  as  in 
the  first  version,  and  the  first  two  figures  to  the  following 
step : — 


i 


L  HL  il  HR  L  EL 


NOTATION. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Duple  Minor- Set. 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

Al. 

Figure  eight  by  first  man.     Fig.  15  (p.  36). 

A2. 

Figure  eight  by  first  woman.     Fig.  16  (p.  36). 

Bl. 

Figure  eight  by   first    man     and    first    woman. 

Fig.  17  (p.  37). 

B2. 

First    and    second   couples   swing   and    cast    one 

(progressive).     Fig.  3  (p.  29). 

The  '*  swing  "  should  be  danced  to  the  polka  step.     The 
figure  eight  is  danced  as  follows  : — 


^-^ 


I 


I: 


^=^^Tr^ 


-m F-H- 


-±^ 


^ 


i^: 


JtJtL 


L     R    L 


L    R 


The  dancers  take  very  short  steps,  the  man  stamping  his 
feet  with  decision.  The  woman  steps  more  daintily,  and  does 
not  stamp. 
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NANCY'S  FANCY, 
Duple  Minor- Set. 


A. 
B. 

C. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Double  change  sides  with  first  and  second  couples. 
Fig.  34  (p.  46). 

Fii'st  man  and  first  woman  lead  down  the  middle 
and  back  again  through  the  top  couple  (pro- 
gressive).   Fig.  6  (p.  30). 

First  and  second  couples  swing.     Fig.  1  (p.  28). 


The   "swing"   and   "leading   back   again"    are   danced 
to  the  following  step  : — 


m 


-jcizm: 


iSEt 


i_i^ 


=p=^ 


R      L 


L     R      L 
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BONNETS  SO  BLUE. 
Duple  Minor- Set. 


MUSIC. 


A. 
B. 
C. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Hands  across  with  first  and  second  couples.    Fig.  11 
(p.  34). 

First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  and  back  again 
and  casts  one  (progressive).   Fig.  5  (p.  30). 

First  and  second  couples  swing.     Fig.  1  (p.  28). 


"  Hands  across,"  *'  leading  back  again,"  and  the  "  swing 
are  danced  to  the  following  step  : — 


m-^ 


i^^ 


HL  E      HR  L       HL  R       HR     L        HL  R      HR 


In  "  hands  across  "  the  dancers  begin  with  the  left  feet  and 
place  their  right  feet  a  little  in  front  of  the  left.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  figure  they  begin  with  the  right  feet  and 
place  the  left  feet  in  front  of  the  right. 
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THE  TEIUMPH. 

Triple  Minor- Set. 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

Al. 

"  The  Triumph  "  with  first  couple  and  second  man. 

Fig.  9  (p.  32). 

A2. 

"  The  Triumph  "  with  second  couple  and  first  man. 

Fig  10  (p.  33). 

B. 

First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  and  back  again 

Fig.  4  (p.  29). 

C. 

First    and    second  couples   swing   and    cast    one 

* 

(progressive).     Fig.  3  (p.  29). 

The  conventional  walking  step,  in  minim  beats,  is  used 
throughout,  except  in  the  '*  swing"  and  "  leading  back  again," 
which  are  danced  to  the  following  step : — 


rpiiz— =^ 


:E^^&:e3 


:i=P^ 


-m-1^ 


;;j=t 


R  HR    L     HL  R  HR    L      HL         R  HR    L       HL 
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STEP    AND    FETCH    HER,    OR    FOLLOW    YOUR 
LOVER. 

Triple  Minor- Set. 


MUSIC. 


Al. 
A2. 

B. 

C. 


MOVEMENTS. 


"  Step  and  fetch  her,"  mth  first  couple  and  second 
man.     Fig.  7  (p.  31). 

'*  Step  and  fetch  her,"  with  second  couple  and  first 
man.     Fig.  8  (p.  32). 

First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  and  back  again. 
Fig.  4  (p.  29). 

First    and    second    couples    swing   and    cast   one 
(progressive).     Fig.  3  (p.  29). 


The  ''swing"  and  "leading  hack  again"  are  danced  to 
the  following  step : — 


^4--5=1= 


:JzJ=zJdzd 


-* 0- 


:Mi=zM: 


?±^^ 


R  HB        L      HL       R       HR     L     HL      R    HR      L      HL 
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HASTE  TO  THE  WEDDING  (First  Version). 
Triple  Minor- Set. 


MUSIC. 


Al. 

and 
A2. 

Bl. 
B2. 


MOVEMENTS. 


The  first  woman  moves  down  and  back,  and  casts 
down  and  back  ;  while  the  first  man  casts  down 
and  back,  and  moves  down  and  back.  Fig.  31 
(p.  44). 

First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  and  back  again. 
Fig.  4  (p.  29). 

First  and  second  couples  swing  and  cast  one 
(progressive).     Fig.  3  (p.  29). 


''Leading  back  again"  is  danced  to  the  galop  step,  and 
tlie  "  swinor  "  to  the  following  : — 


NOTATION. 
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HASTE  TO  THE  WEDDING  (Second  Version). 
Duple  Minor- Set. 


MUSIC. 

Al. 
A2. 
Bl. 
B2. 


movements. 


First  woman  and  second  man  advance,  bow,  turn 
round  and  swing.     Fig.  13  (p.  35). 

First  man  and  second  woman  advance,  bow,  turn 
round  and  swing.     Fig.  14  (p.  35). 

First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  and  back  again, 
Fig.  4  (p.  29). 

First  and  second  couples  swing  and  cast  one  (pro- 
gressive).    Fig.  3  (p.  29). 


The  "  swing  "  and  "  leading  back  again  "  are  danced  to  the 
same  steps  as  in  the  first  version. 


THE  COUNT  BY  DANCE  BOOK. 


HUNT  THE  SQUIEREL. 

Triple  Minor- Set. 


MUSIC. 

Al. 
Bl. 

A2. 

B2. 


MOVEIIEXTS. 


Hands  four  with  first  and  second  couples.  Fig.  32 
(p.  45). 

First  man  and  first  woman  cast  off,  pass  through 
the  third  couple,  lead  up  the  middle  and  face 
second  couple.     Fig.  25  (p.  40). 

Second  and  first  couples,  face  to  face,  move  down 
the  middle  and  up  again  ;  the  first  couple  passes 
under.     Fig.  26  (p.  41). 

First  and  second  couples  swing  and  cast  one 
(progressive).     Fig.  3  (p.  29). 


In  the  third  figm-e  and  in  '*  casting  off,"  the  usual  walking 
step  is  used.  *'  Hands  four,"  "  leading  up  the  middle  "  and 
the  *'  swing  *'  are  danced  to  the  following  step  : — 


R     HR 


NOTATION. 
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TINK-A-TINK. 
Triple  Minor- Set. 


Al. 

Bars  1-4 

Al. 

Bars  5-8 

B. 

A2. 
C. 


MOVEMENTS. 


First  and  second  couples  each  link  right  arms  and 
swing  round..    Fig.  20  (p.  38). 

First  and  second  couples  each  link  left  arms  and 
swing  round.     Fig.  20  (p.  38). 

First  man  and  first  woman  move  down  the  middle 
and  cast  up  through  the  third  couple.  Fig.  21 
(p.  38). 


Hands  four  with  first  and  second  couples, 
(p.  45). 


Ficr  32 


First   and    second   couples   swing    and    cast    one 
(progressive).     Fig.  3  (p.  29). 


i 


Tlie  following  step  is  used  throughout  the  dance  :- 


^a^^ 


L  HL 


i^ 


IIL 


UU 


R 


HR 
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THREE  MEET,  OR  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE 
TOWN. 


Triple  Minor- Set. 


MUSIC. 


Al. 
A2. 

Bl. 

B2. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Three  meet.     Fig.  33  (p.  46). 

First  couple,  with  crossed  hands,  casts  off  and  leads 
up  the  middle  to  position,  followed  by  second  and 
third  couples.     Fig.  24  (p.  40). 

First  man  and  first  woman  lead  down  the  middle 
and  back  again  and  through  the  top  couple 
(progressive).     Fig.  6  (p.  30). 

First  and  second  couples  swing.     Fig.  1  (p.  28). 


The  second  figure  is  sometimes  performed  by  all  the 
dancers,  after  the  manner  of  a  whole-set  dance. 

In  the  second  figure,  "leading  back  again"  and  the 
*'  swing  "  the  following  step  is  used  : — 


^^^^^^ 


HL 


HR 


HL 


M 


n 

^»- 
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O 


V 

^ 

^ 
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THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Frontispiece :  Title-page  of  "  The  English  Dancing 
Master." 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which 
this  reproduction  was  made,  is  one  of  the  Thomason 
Tracts  (1640-1661),  a  collection  of  some  32,000 
pamphlets  in  2,000  volumes,  presented  to  the  nation 
by  Greorge  III,  in  1762.  Carljle  considered  these 
tracts  "  to  be  the  most  valuable  set  of  documents 
connected  with  English  history  ;  greatly  preferable 
to  all  the  sheep-skins  in  the  Tower  and  other  places, 
for  informing  the  English  what  the  English  were  in 
former  times." 

The  altered  date  "  March  19th,  1650  "  {i.e,  O.S.) 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  collector,  Thomason, 
and  probably  records  the  date  of  purchase. 

The  book  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  "  7 
Novembris  1650,"  rather  more  than  four  months 
before  Thomason  acquired  his  copy.  The  engrav- 
ing is  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar  (1607-77^,  the  Bo- 
hemian etcher. 

Plate  facing  page  58  :  Tune  and  notation  of  "  New- 
castle"  (1st  ed.  1650). 
The  crescents  and  circles  in  the  diagram  represent 
the  men  and  women  respectively.  In  the  third  and 
subsequent  editions  the  meaning  of  these  symbols 
was  reversed,  the  circles  representing  the  men,  the 
crescents  the  women. 
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The  abbreviations  are  thus  explained  bj  Playford  : 
Wo.  =  woman  ;  We.  =  women  ;  Co.  =  contrary  ; 
S.  =  single;  D.  =  double;  1,  2,  3,  etc.  =  first,  second, 
third,  etc.  ;  -^  =  a  strain  of  the  tune  once  over  ; 
-i-  =  a  strain  of  the  tune  twice  over. 

The  wording  of  the  notation  to  the  second  strain 
of  the  second  Part  is  very  perplexing.  The  only 
wav  I  can  make  sense  of  it  is  by  omitting  the  first 
comma  (after  "  meet  "). 

t^late  facing  page  13  :  Tune  and  notation  of  "  Parson's 
Farewell"  (3rd  edition  1665). 

Comparing  the  tune  with  the  original  version  in 
the  first  edition  (see  "'  Country  Dance  Tunes  "  Set 
3,  p.  I)  it  will  be  seen  that  (1)  a  bar  is  omitted  in 
the  second  strain  ;  (2)  certain  auxilllary  notes  have 
been  added  in  the  penultimate  bars  of  each  strain  ; 
and  (3)  the  seventh  note  of  the  scale  has  been 
raised  a  semitone. 

There  is  clearly  a  misprint  in  the  diagram  ;  the 
first  woman  should  face  down,  not  up. 

In  the  text  I  have  altered  the  positions  of  the 
couples,  placing  then>  sideways  to  the  audience 
instead  of  back  and  face.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
affect  anv  of  the  movements. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  edition  of  "The  English  Dancing  Master,  or 
plaine  and  easie  Rules  for  the  Dancing  of  Country 
Dances,  with  the  tune  to  each  dance"  (104  dances; 
oblong  4to.),  is  dated  1651,  but  was  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  in  the  preceding  year. 

With  an  altered  title — "The  Dancing  Master" — and 
in  a  slightly  different  shape — oblong  12mo. — a  second 
edition,  "  enlarged  and  corrected  from  many  grosse  errors 
which  were  in  the  former  edition"  (112  dances),  was 
issued  in  1652.  The  book  went  through  seventeen  edi- 
tions, the  last  being  issued  in  three  parts,  the  first  (358 
dances)  in  1721,  the  second  (360  dances)  and  the  third 
(200  dances)  in  1728.  During  this  period  of  seventy- 
eight  years  the  book  passed  through  many  changes. 
Many  of  the  dances  and  tunes  appeared  in  altered  forms 
in  successive  editions  ;  some  dropped  out  altogether  after 
one  or  more  appearances  ;  while  to  every  edition  a  vary- 
ing number  of  new  dances  was  added. 

Of  the  earlier  editions  of  this  incomparable  work  John 
Playford  was  publisher,  and,  probably,  editor  as  well. 
That  he  was  not,  however,  the  sole  editor  may,  I  think, 
be  inferred  from  the  different  styles  displayed  in  the 
wording  of  the  notations.  What  precisely  was  the  part 
which  Playford  and  his  assistants  played  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  book,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  it  is  per- 
missible, perhaps,  to  conjecture. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  {see  Part  I,  p.  26) 
that  the  Country  Dance  ordinarily  consisted  of  a  series  of 
Hgures  arbitrarily  chosen  to  fit  a  given  tune,  and  that  it 
was  only  rarely  that  any  one  of  these  became  stereotyped 
by  usage  and  achieved  universal  acceptance.  The  mere 
composition  of  the  dances  in  "  The  Dancing  Master " 
would,  therefore,  preser»t  no  difficulty  to  one  versed  in 
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the  technique  of  the  dance  and  acquainted  with  the  ballad 
airs  of  the  day.  We  may,  then,  presume  that  the  bulk 
of  the  book  consists  of  dances  so  put  together  by  Play  ford 
and  his  sub-editors,  and  the  remainder  of  older  dances 
that  had,  perhaps  for  many  generations,  been  danced  in 
the  same  way  and  to  the  same  tunes. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  "  The  English  Dancing  Master  '* 
was  the  first  collection  of  its  kind  published  in  this 
country  ;  and,  as  it  held  the  field  unchallenged  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  it  contains  all  that  is  now  known 
respecting  the  forms  and  figures  of  the  Country  Dance 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Now  this  was  in  fact  a  critical  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  Country  Dance.  It  was  a  transitional  period 
during  which  two  important,  though  by  no  means  unre- 
lated, developments  were  in  progress.  In  the  first  place, 
it  coincided  with  the  decline  from  popular  favour  of  the 
older  forms  of  the  dance,  the  Rounds,  Squares,  Longs^ 
for-f our,  six  or  eight  performers,  and  the  gradual  evolutior 
of  that  form  which  eventually  superseded  them,  and  wai 
known  as  the  "  Longways  for  as  many  as  will."  This 
development  may  be  traced  in  the  successive  editions  of 
"The  Dancing  Master."  In  the  first  edition,  for  instance, 
out  of  104  dances  only  38,  that  is,  a  bare  third,  are  Long- 
wavs  dances  ;  in  the  seventh  edition,  which  represents 
chronologically  the  middle  period  of  the  publication,  more 
than  half — 116  out  of  208 — are  of  this  type;  while  of 
the  918  dances  contained  in  the  three  volumes  of  the 
seventeenth  edition,  all  save  14  belong  to  the  Longways 
species.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that,  except  in 
the  later  editions  of  "  The  Dancing  Master,"  one  may 
search  in  vain  the  numerous  Country  Dance  collections 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  published  by  Walsh,  Pippard, 
VVaylett  and  others,  for  a  single  example  of  any  one  of 
the  older  forms  of  the  dance.  In  this  unique  publication, 
then,  we  have  our  only  source  of  information  respecting 
the  early  and,  what  were  probably,  the  original  forms  of 
the  Country  Dance. 

During  this  same  period,  too,  the  Country  Dance  of 
the  village  green,  the  farmhouse  and  the  dancing  booths 
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of  the  annual  fairs,  was  slowly  invading  the  parlours  and 
drawing-rooms  of  the  wealthy,  competing  in  attractive- 
ness with  the  Minuets,  Courantes,  Gavottes,  and  rapidly 
gaining  favour  with  the  upper  classes.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that  the  dance  had  never  been  the  exclusive  possession 
of  any  one  class  ;  but,  in  the  early  days  of  its  history,  it 
was  regarded  by  the  educated  less  as  a  rival  than  an 
agreeable  alternative,  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  more 
formal  and  conventional  dance  of  polite  society.  So  long 
as  the  Country  Dance  was  so  regarded,  it  suffered  little 
or  no  injury  by  transference  from  cottage  to  castle  ;  but 
when,  as  time  went  on,  it  challenged,  on  its  own  merits, 
the  supremacy  of  the  drawing-room  dances,  the  dance 
was  at  once  subjected  to  an  enervating  influence  which, 
paralysing  its  powers  of  resistance,  ultimately  led  to  its 
corruption.  The  decline  was  hastened  when,  as  was  in- 
evitable, it  attracted  the  notice,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  professional  dancing  master.  He,  more  sua,  sought 
to  embroider  upon  it  the  fashionable  steps  of  the  day,  to 
stifle  it  with  the  artificial  graces  and  genteel  posings  of 
the  drawing-room  until,  in  a  short  time,  of  the  freshness, 
spontaneity  and  "  gay  simplicity  "  of  the  people's  dance 
very  little  remained. 

This  development,  moreover,  seems  to  have  synchro- 
nized with  the  displacement  of  the  older  forms  of  the 
dance.  And  this  is  quite  intelligible.  For  the  Rounds, 
Squares,  etc.,  did  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  drawing- 
room  treatment ;  and  so  long,  therefore,  as  dances  of  this 
type  only  were  exploited  by  the  upper  classes,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  Country  Dance  should  not  retain  un- 
sullied its  distinctive  character.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Longways  dance  the  professor  of  dancing  found  a 
form  easily  adapted  to  the  genteel  style  which  he  affected. 
Attracted,  therefore,  by  this  form  alone,  he  forced  it  into 
prominence  to  the  exclusion  of  the  earlier  and  less  flexible 
types. 

The  two  movements  cannot  be  dissociated.  The  increas- 
ing popularity  of  the  Country  Dance  in  the  drawing-room 
led  by  a  natural  sequence  to  the  rejection  of  the  old- 
fashioned  dances  in  favour  of  the  more  formal  Longways 
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dance.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  whenever  the  Country 
Dance  is  mentioned  in  early  Uterature,  or  in  connection 
with  the  Court  functions  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  reference  is  invariably  to  one  or  other  of 
its  older  types.  It  is  "  Trenchmore  "  that  Selden,  for  ex- 
ample, mentions  as  a  favourite  Court  dance  in  the  reiirn 
of  Queen  EUzabeth  ;  it  is  "Darcrason"  and  "  Sellenger's 
Eound "  that  are  mentioned  in  old  books.  There  is,  more- 
over, the  well-knowai  passage  in  Pepys's  diary  in  which 
he  describes  a  Court  dance  at  which  he  was  present  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1662.  The  diarist,  it  will  be 
remembered,  tells  us  that  the  first  dance  w^as  the  Brantle. 
"After  that,"  he  continues,  "  the  King  led  a  lady  a  single 
Coranto  ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the  lords,  one  after  another, 
other  ladies  ;  very  noble  it  was,  and  great  pleasure  to  see. 
Then  to  country  dances ;  the  King  leading  the  first, 
which  he  called  for ;  which  was,  says  he,  '  Cuckolds  all 
awrv,'  the  old  dance  of  England."  The  "  old  dance  of 
England  "is,  no  doubt,  identical  with  Playford's  "Cuck- 
olds all  a  row  ;  "  it  is  included  in  every  edition  of  "  The 
Dancing  Master,"  and,  under  its  alternative  title,  "  Hey, 
boys,  up  go  we,"  is  given  in  the  text.  It  is  a  dance  "  for 
foure,"  that  is,  one  of  the  old  forms  of  the  Country 
Dance,  and  is  pretty  certain  to  have  been  familiar  to 
Pepys;  for  on  Nov.  22nd,  1662,  he  records:  "  This  day 
1  bought  the  book  of  country  dances  against  my  wife's 
woman  Gosnell  comes,  who  dances  finely  ;  and  there, 
meeting  Mr.  Playford,  .  .  .  ." 

It  was  not,  then,  until  the  Longways  dance  had  ousted 
the  Rounds,  Squares,  etc.,  that  the  Country  Dance 
became  firmly  established  in  the  drawing-rooms  and 
assembly  halls.  After  that,  its  corruption  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  w^e  shall  now  see. 

The  first  scientific,  as  opposed  to  popular,  work  on 
this  subject  was  written  by  John  Essex — "A  Treatise 
on  Chorography,  or  the  art  of  dancing  Country  Dances  ' 
(1710).  It  contains  an  abridged  version  of  Feuillet's 
chorography  together  with  ten  Country  Dances  technic- 
ally described  by  means  of  that  system.  Now,  these 
dances  dift'er  very   materially   in   character   from   those 
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edited  bj  Plajford.  They  are  one  and  all  of  the  Long- 
ways type,  set  to  derived  tunes,  and  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  they  were  intended  to  cater  for  the  tastes  of 
those  who  moved  in  polite  circles. 

The  enervating  tendency,  exhibited  here  in  a  compara- 
tively mild  form,  becomes  much  more  strongly  marked  in 
Ivellom  Tomlinson's  "Art  of  Dancing"  (1735),  wherein 
I  he  author  blandly  apologises  for  mentioning  the  Country 
Dance  in  a  work  of  which  it  was  his  original  design 
"  only  to  have  spoke  of  genteel  Dancing ;  "  yet,  he  con- 
tinues, "  as  Country  Dancing  is  become  as  it  w^ere  the 
Darling  or  favourite  Diversion  of  all  Ranks  of  People 
from  the  Court  to  the  Cottage  in  their  different  manners 
of  Dancing,  and  as  the  Beauty  of  this  agreeable  Exercise 
(1  mean  when  perform'd  in  the  genteel  Character)  is  very 
much  eclipsed  and  destroyed  by  certain  Faults,  or  Omis- 
sions,   I  shall,  at  the  Request  of  some  Person? 

of  Figure,  my  Subscribers,  endeavour  to  point  out  those 
Neglects  which  render  this  Diversion,  to  fine  Dancers, 
either  altogether  disagreeable,  or  much  less  pleasant." 

A  few  years  later,  1752,  Nicholas  Dukes  who,  like 
Tomlinson,  was  a  professional  dancing  master,  published 
"  A  Concise  and  easy  method  of  Learning  the  Figuring 
Part  of  Country  Dances,"  in  which  he  takes  "  the  liberty 
to  acquaint  every  Gentleman  or  Lady  who  is  desirous  of 
performing  Country  Dances  in  a  Genteel,  free  and  easy 
manner,  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  being  first  duly 
Qualified  in  a  Minuet,  that  beautiful  dance  being  so  well 
calculated  and  adapted  as  to  give  room  for  every  person 
to  display  all  the  Jieauties  and  Graces  of  the  body  which 
becomes  a  genteel  Carriage."  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Country  Dance  than  the  ultra-refined,  exotic  Minuet ; 
and  that  a  man  of  authority  in  the  dancing  world  should 
perceive  an  affinity  between  the  two,  shows  the  direction 
in  which  the  evolution  of  the  Country  Dance  was  tend- 
ing. It  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  "  men "  and 
"  women  "  of  Playford  have  now  become  "  gentlemen  " 
and  "  ladies  " — a  very  significant  change. 

It  would  be  wearisome  as  well  hs  profitless  to  follow. 
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step  bj  step,  the  successive  stages  through  which  the 
Country  Dance  passed  in  the  course  of  its  devolution. 
The  process  of  corruption  continued  without  break  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  soon  after  which 
time  its  popularity  waned,  and  it  was  dethroned  and 
superseded  by  the  waltz,  polka,  etc. 

I  cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioning  Thomas  Wilson, 
a  very  celebrated  professor  of  dancing  who,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  published  several 
books  on  the  subject.  His  comments  upon  the  earlier 
collections  of  Country  Dances  are  very  instructive.  In 
one  passage  he  satirizes  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  their 
"  innovations  on  the  true  principles  of  English  Country 
Dancing."  The  "true  principles"  are,  of  course,  those 
which  he  expounds  with  such  unction  in  his  own  books  ; 
while  the  "innovations" — a  curiously  inapt  word — refer 
to  the  figures  described  by  Playford  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors  which,  he  says,  "  were  productive  of  the 
ridiculous  antics  and  movements  (afterwards  particular- 
ised) and  set  to  tunes  equally  absurd,  both  as  to  the  style 
of  the  Music,  and  the  length  of  the  Strains."  He  adds 
that  "the  steps  used  in  the  old  Country  Dancing  were 
equally  absurd  with  the  Figures,"  and  "  the  effect  they 
would  have  at  Court,  in  these  more  enlightened  times, 
may  be  better  conceived  than  described,"  a  remark  for 
which  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  plenty  of  justification. 

Unhappily,  the  injurious  effects  of  its  excursion  into 
the  drawing-rooms  of  the  upper  classes,  reacted,  to  some 
extent,  upon  the  dance  in  the  country  villages  ;  and  it 
needs  no  acute  critic  to  detect  this  in  the  traditional 
Country  Dance  of  the  present  day.  The  older  forms  of 
the  dance  have  entirely  disappeared  and  the  dances  now 
extant  belong  exclusively  to  the  Longways  type. 

These  considerations  materially  enhance  the  value  and 
interest  attached  to  Playford"s  book,  and  we  cannot  be 
too  thankful  for  the  good  fortune  which  has  preserved  a 
volume  by  means  of  which  we  can,  if  we  will,  reconstruct 
and  revive  the  English  Country  Dance  as  it  was  danced 
in  the  days  of  its  prime. 

But  to  do  this  Ave  must  first  master  Play  ford's  notations 
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and  translate  them  into  modern  and  intelligible  language. 
And  this  is  no  easy  task.  This  book  represents  a  modest 
attempt  in  this  direction,  made,  however,  not  without  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  under- 
taking and  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  it. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  tentative 
solution  here  offered,  I  will  now  explain  the  scope  of 
'•  The  English  Dancing  Master,"  the  character  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  contents. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  book  contain  a  list  of 
the  abbreviations  used  in  the  notations,  together  with 
the  definitions  of  two  movements  ("  The  Single "  and 
"The  Double"),  and  of  one  figure  ("Set  and  turn 
Single  ").  On  each  of  the  remaining  pages  of  the  book 
the  tune  and  notation  of  a  single  dance  are  printed,  with 
a  diagram  showing  the  positions  of  the  performers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  dance  {see  Plates  facing  pp.  13  and 
58).  The  notation,  which  is  printed  immediately  below 
the  tune,  is  divided  into  Parts  by  horizontal  lines  drawn 
across  the  page.  This  division  into  Parts,  all  of  which 
are  of  equal  duration  in  performance,  is  made  for  the 
sake  of  clearness.  The  same  device  was  employed  bj^ 
Essex  who  likened  the  Parts  to  the  "several  verses  of 
songs  upon  the  same  tune." 

The  Parts  are  further  sub-divided  by  vertical  spaces 
into  sections,  each  section  containing  the  description  of 
those  movements  and  figures  which  are  to  be  performed 
to  the  particular  strain  of  the  tune  under  which  it  is 
printed. 

Now,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these 
notations  deal  with  the  figures  and  evolutions  only.  No 
instructions  whatever  are  given  there  or  elsewhere  (with 
the  single  exception  noted  above)  concerning  the  steps 
with  which  the  figures  are  to  be  executed,  the  editor 
judging,  no  doubt  correctly,  that  to  the  public  he  was 
addressing  such  directions  would  be  superfluous.  Play- 
ford's  silence  on  this  important  branch  of  the  subject 
opens  up  a  very  difficult  question,  which  will  presently 
engage  our  attention. 
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The  next  difficulty  is  to  extract  their  meaning  from 
the  notations.  These  are  couched  in  the  colloquial 
speech  of  the  day,  with  a  sprinkling  of  technical  terms, 
the  whole  resulting  in  a  species  of  quasi-technical  jargon 
not  unlike  that  spoken  by  expert  Morris  and  Country 
Dancers  of  the  present  day.  Tlie  editor  appears  to 
have  used  the  homely  phrases  that  were  current  amongst 
dancers  in  his  day  ;  but  these,  intelligible  enough  to  his 
contemporaries,  often  read  to  us  as  though  they  were 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Moreover,  apart  from  their 
phraseology,  the  sentences  are  often  ungrammatical,  badly 
punctuated,  involved  and  ambiguous.  Such  a  passage  as 
the  following — and  it  is  a  fair  sample — looks  at  first  sight 
as  though  it  must  for  ever  remain  unintelligible  ; — "  First 
man  and  2  Wo.  the  2  man  and  first  Wo.  lead  out  to  the 
wall,  and  fall  back  again,  while  the  other  four  crosse 
over  each  with  his  own,  and  meeting  each  other  We. 
lead  them  under  the  first  and  2  Cu.  arms,  falling  into 
your  places,  and  turn  his  own.''  Even  when  the  meaning 
of  the  abbreviations  are  known,  such  a  passage  as  this 
needs  careful  handling.  Nevertheless,  to  give  him  his 
due,  Playford  is  sometimes  concise,  lucid  and  even  racy. 
Such  directions  as  "  That  again,"  "  Women  as  much," 
"Do  this  to  the  last,  the  rest  following  and  doing  the 
like  "  are  at  once  clear  in  their  meaning  and  refreshing 
in  their  terseness. 

In  dealing  with  these  notations  a  wide  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  figures  of  the  Morris,  Sword  and 
Country  dances  of  the  present  day,  and  also  of  the 
figures  described  in  the  dance  manuals  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  is  essential.  For  the  rest,  all  that  can  be  done 
is  patiently  to  study  and  analyse  the  sentences  as  one 
would  do  those  of  an  unknown  code,  comparing,  for 
instance,  the  several  ways  in  which  the  same  or  similar 
expressions  are  used  in  different  contexts,  and  so  forth. 
On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  when  these 
notations  have  attracted  the  general  attention  of  students 
accustomed  to  work  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  found  quite 
possible  to  reconstruct  the  greater  number,  if  not  all  of 
the  dances.     For  my  own  part  I  have  already  deciphered. 
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more  or  less  to  my  own  satisfaction,  very  nearly  all 
the  dances  in  the  first  four  editions  of  "  The  Dancinc 
Master,"  upon  which  I  have  as  jet  almost  exclusivel\ 
concentrated  my  attention  ;  and  I  am  bold  enough  t(» 
believe  that  the  notations  of  the  thirty  dances  given  in 
the  text  are  substantially  accurate. 

The  dances  described  by  Playford  are  of  seven 
species,  viz.^  the  Round ;  the  Square  for  eight ;  the 
Long  for  four,  six  or  eight  performers ;  the  Longways 
for  as  many  as  will ;  and  the  dance  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  couples  standing  in  a  straight  line.  Of  the 
last  variety  "  Dargason  "  is  the  sole  example. 

The  Rounds,  which  are  danced  by  three,  four,  or 
an  indefinite  number  of  couples,  are  the  easiest  of  the 
Playford  dances  to  interpret,  although  some  of  them — 
"  Newcastle,"  for  example — contain  movements  far  from 
simple.  Occasionally,  a  progressive  figure  of  an  elementary 
character  appears  in  the  Kound,  but  such  occurrences  are 
rare.  The  first  edition  contains  14  examples  of  this  type 
of  dance ;  the  seventh  edition,  25  ;  and  the  last,  3  only. 
Five  Rounds  are  noted  in  the  text. 

In  the  Square  for  eight  we  have  the  prototype  of  the 
French  contredanse^  of  which  the  Quadrille  and  Lanceis 
still  survive.  In  its  construction  and  figures  it  is  very 
similar  to  the  Round  for  eight,  as  a  comparison  with 
"Newcastle"  will  show.  Judging  from  the  few  examples 
of  the  Square  that  Playford  gives,  this  particular  form 
of  Country  Dance  was  never  a  very  popular  one.  The 
first  edition,  for  instance,  contains  3  examples  only  \  the 
seventh,  5 ;  and  the  seventeenth,  2.  Two  examples, 
taken,  respectively,  from  the  first  and  third  editions,  are 
noted  in  the  text. 

The  Longs-for-four  are  usually  somewhat  elaborate 
because,  progressive  movements  being  impracticable  with 
so  small  a  number  of  performers,  the  interest  can  only 
be  maintained  by  a  continuous  series  of  varied  figures. 
Some  of  the  evolutions  in  these  dances  were  afterwards 
utilised  in  the  Longways  dances,  of  which  the  Long-for- 
four  formed  the  nucleus — the  duple  minor-set.  Some  of 
the  dances,  e.g.  "  Cuckolds  all  a  row  "  and  "  The  Glory 
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of  the  West",  although  arranged  for  four  performers  in 
the  earlier  editions,  appear  later  on  as  dances  for  eight. 
Plajford  gives  eight  dances  of  this  species  in  his  first 
edition  ;  nine  in  the  seventh  ;  and  one  example  onlj  in 
the  last.  Five  varieties  of  varying  difficulty  are  given 
ia  the  text. 

The  Longs-for-six  are  especially  interesting,  in  that 
they  are  cast  in  the  same  formation  as  that  of  the  normal 
Morris  dance.  Many  of  the  movements  and  figures  are 
identical  with  those  used  in  the  latter  dance,  e.ij.^ 
Corners,  Foot-up,  Back-to-back,  Hey-for-three,  etc. 
One  figure,  which  occurs  in  "  Grimstock,"  "  Trench- 
more  "  and  other  dances,  is  very  similar  to  the  well 
known  sword  dance  figure  "  The  Roll."  A  progressive 
movement,  necessarily  very  simple  and  restrained,  enters 
into  a  few  of  the  dances  of  this  type.  For  the  rest,  the 
Longs-for-six  are  easy  of  execution,  pleasant  to  dance, 
and  pretty  to  watch.  These  reasons  may,  perhaps, 
account  for  their  popularity  in  the  old  days  ;  for  Play- 
ford  gives  no  less  than  25  examples  in  his  first  edition, 
and  the  same  number  in  the  seventh.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, their  popularity  seems  to  have  decreased,  for  their 
number  gradually  lessened  in  the  following  issues,  until 
in  the  final  edition  not  a  single  example  is  printed.  Four 
dances  of  this  species  are  given  in  the  text. 

The  Longs-for-eight,  in  construction  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  figures,  are  very  similar  to  the  Longs-for- 
six.  In  some  of  the  dances  of  both  species  the  disposition 
of  the  dancers  is  irregular,  an  arrangement  which  often 
leads  to  some  pretty  and  unusual  combinations.  Most  of 
these  abnormal  forms  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  de- 
cipher. For  this  reason  I  have  been  unable  to  give  more 
than  one  example  of  this  type,  viz.,  "  The  Ten  Pound 
Lass."  There  are  eight  dances  of  this  class  in  the  first 
?dition  ;  three  in  the  seventh  ;  and  eight  in  the  last. 
Three  varieties  are  given  in  the  text. 

An  especial  interest  attaches  to  the  Longways  dances 
in  "  The  Dancing  Master,"  for  they  represent  the 
earliest  examples  of  that  type  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
subsequently  superseded  all  the  others.    In  the  seventeen 
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editions  we  can  trace,  step  by  step,  the  gradual  evolution 
of  this  type  of  dance,  and  especially  of  the  prooressive 
principle  which  eventually  became  its  dominant  feature. 

\V  e  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  the  older  types  of 
Country  Dance  progressive  movements  were  only  used 
very  rarely  and  tentatively.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
majority  of  the  Longways  dances  in  the  earlier  editions. 
Some  of  these,  e,g,  "Goddesses,"  contain  no  progressive 
movement  whatever ;  in  others  it  is  introduced  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Parts  only.  Tn  "  Staines  Morris,"  for 
example,  every  alternate  Part  is  progressive,  and  in  these 
progressive  Parts  two  performers  only  participate,  the 
first  man  and  the  last  woman.  The  progressive  move- 
ment is,  moreover,  confined  to  the  woman's  side  only. 
Technically,  the  dance  is  a  poor  one,  because  in  the 
progressive  Parts,  that  is,  for  half  the  dance,  two  only 
of  the  performers  have  anything  to  do.  To  the  student, 
however,  the  dance  is  full  of  interest,  for  in  it  he  can 
see  the  progressive  principle  in  embryo.  "The  Dancing 
Master"  contains  other  dances  of  the  same  kind,  but,  a> 
these  are  all  more  or  less  unattractive  from  the  dancer'.-, 
point  of  view,  I  have  included  this  one  example  only. 

In  a  few  of  the  Longways  dances  the  progressive 
movement  leaves  the  dancers  "improper,"  i,e.  with  the 
man  on  the  woman's  side,  and  the  woman  on  the  man's. 
This  produces  a  situation  of  some  complexity,  which  is 
explained — not,  however,  very  lucidly — by  Essex.  The 
device,  never  frequently  employed,  gradually  fell  into 
disfavour  and,  finally,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  disappeared  altogether. 

Nine  Longways  dances  are  given  in  the  text.  Of 
these,  only  one  represents  the  dance  in  its  full  develop- 
ment, "  The  Twenty-ninth  of  May,"  and  that  has  been 
taken  from  the  seventh  edition. 

The  figures  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  dances 
described  in  "The  Dancing  Master"  are  very  varied 
and  very  numerous.  With  the  exception  of  tlie  Set,  tlu' 
Side,  the  Honour,  and  others  of  a  like  character,  all  of 
which  are  essentially  Country  dance  figures,  I  have  been 
able  to  connect  nearly  all  of  them  with  similar  evolutions 
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in  the  Morris  or  Sword  dances.  The  Whole-Poussette 
and,  of  course,  the  Roll,  are  sword-dance  figures,  and  I 
believe  that  all  those  Country  Dance  figures,  in  which 
an  arch  is  made  by  the  joining  of  hands,  handkerchiefs, 
or  ribbons,  were  originally  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Other  evolutions  such  as  Whole-Gip,  Back-to-back, 
Cross-over,  Foot-up,  Corners,  etc.,  are  familiar  Morris 
figures.  The  Hey,  of  course,  is  found  in  all  three 
dances,  in  some  form  or  other.  This  is  at  once  the  most 
engaging  and  the  most  varied  and  intricate  of  all  the 
tigures  of  the  set-dance.  There  is  an  interesting  passage 
in  Hogarth's  "  Analysis  of  Beauty,"  in  which  he  expa- 
tiates upon  the  beauty  of  this  figure,  which  will  perhaps 
bear  quotation  : — "  The  lines  which  a  number  of  people 
together  form  in  country  or  figure  dancing,  make  a 
delightful  play  upon  the  eye,  especially  when  the  whole 
figure  is  to  be  seen  at  one  view,  as  at  the  playhouse  from 
a  gallery  ;  the  beauty  of  this  kind  of  mystic  dancing,  as 
the  poets  term  it,  depends  upon  moving  in  a  composed 
variety  of  lines,  chiefly  serpentine,  governed  by  the 
principles  of  intricacy.  The  dances  of  barbarians  are 
often  represented  without  these  movements,  being  only 
composed  of  wild  skipping,  jumping,  and  turning  round,  or 
running  backward  and  forward,  with  convulsive  shrugs 
and  distorted  gestures.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  move- 
ments in  country  dancing,  and  which  answers  to  all  the 
principles  of  varying  at  once,  is  what  they  call  the  hay. 

There    are    other    dances   that   entertain 

merely  because  they  are  composed  of  variety  of  move- 
ments and  performed  in  proper  time,  but  the  less  they 
consist  of  serpentine  or  waving  lines,  the  lower  they  are 
in  the  estimation  of  dancing  masters." 

As  already  stated,  Playford  specifically  defines  two 
movements  and  one  figure  only.  He  describes  the  two 
movements,  the  Double  and  the  Single,  as,  respectively, 
"  four  steps  forward  or  backward  closing  both  feet,"  and 
"  two  steps  closing  both  feet ; "  and  the  figure,  "  Set  and 
Turn  Single,"  as  "  a  Single  to  one  hand,  and  a  Single  to 
ilie  other  and  Turn  Single." 

This  last  expression  "  Turn  Single "  is  to    be  found 
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upon  almost  every  page  of  "  The  Dancing  Master." 
The  description  of  this  movement  in  the  text  is  founded 
upon  that  given  by  Nicholas  Dukes  in  his  "  Country 
Dances  "  (1752),  in  which  the  figure  is  chorographically 
described.  This  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of 
its  performance. 

The  rest  of  the  figures  described  by  Playf  ord  are,  so  far 
as  the  majority  of  them  is  concerned,  fairly  easy  to  inter- 
pret. Of  those  which  occur  in  the  dances  given  in  the  text, 
the  only  one  about  which  1  feel  any  doubt  is  the  Side. 
''Sides  all,"  "Arms  as  you  Side,"  "First  man  Sides  with 
first  woman,"  are  expressions  which  recur  with  great 
frequency.  Although  I  have  consulted  all  the  sources 
of  information  at  my  disposal,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  authoritative  definition  of  this  figure.  Nor 
have  I  been  able  to  find  any  one  of  the  above  expressions, 
used  in  precisely  the  same  way,  in  any  of  the  dance 
collections  subsequent  to  "  The  Dancing  Master."  1 
should  have  preferred  to  have  omitted  from  the  dances 
noted  in  this  book  all  those  in  which  this  expression  was 
used,  but,  owing  to  its  frequent  occurrence,  this  was 
quite  impossible. 

Some  solution  had,  therefore,  to  be  made.  The  one 
given  in  the  text  was  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  several 
ways  in  which  the  term  was  used  in  various  dances. 
This  made  it  clear  (I)  that  the  figure  was  a  four-bar 
movement;  (2)  that  it  was  executed  by  one  dancer  to 
another,  or  by  tw^o  dancers,  usually  partners,  to  each 
other  simultaneously ;  (3)  that  it  was  a  movement  of 
courtesy  similar  to  the  Set ;  (4)  and,  lastly,  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  movements  of  equal  duration,  half  to  the 
right  and  half  to  the  left.  This  latter  attribute,  which 
is  a  very  important  one,  was  deduced  from  "  Nonesuch" 
{see  p.  102),  where  the  figure  in  question  is  described  as 
"  Side  to  the  right "  and  "  Side  to  the  left,"  with  a  turn 
Single  added  after  each  movement,  thus  converting  the 
movement  into  one  of  eight  instead  of  four  bars. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  solution  I 
have  ventured  to  give,  is  that  it  fulfils  all  the  above  re- 
quirements ;  and  that  it  is  diflficult  to  think  of  any  other 
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movement  which  will  do  so.  Nevertheless,  I  am  aware 
that,  although  the  margin  of  doubt  has  been  materially 
reduced,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  eliminating  it. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  figures  it  should 
be  explained  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  set  several  short  figures  to  a  single  strain  of 
the  tune  instead  of  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  longer  figures 
as  afterwards  became  the  practice.  This,  while  it  in 
creased  the  difficulty  of  the  dance,  made  the  use  of  elabor- 
ate steps  impracticable.  It  added,  however,  to  the  bright- 
ness and  briskness  of  the  dance,  and  it  is  in  this  respect, 
no  doubt,  that  the  seventeenth  century  Country  Dance 
differs  most  from  that  of  later  days. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  steps,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  Playford  is  silent.  Hence  the  steps  described  in  this 
book,  are  not,  like  the  figures  and  music,  authoritative  ; 
they  are  merely  those  which  my  researches  lead  me  to 
believe  were  actually,  or  at  any  rate,  very  probably,  used 
in  the  seventeenth  century  Country  Dance.  I  have  ar- 
rived at  this  somewhat  speculative  solution  of  a  very 
difficult  question  (1)  by  observing  the  steps  used  in  the 
traditional  Country  Dance  of  the  present  day;  and  (2) 
by  examining  the  evidence,  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
contained  in  the  dance  manuals  of  the  last  two  centuries. 

All  the  five  steps  described  in  the  text  are  still  used 
by  traditional  dancers ;  other  steps  are  also  used,  e.g,^ 
polka,  galop,  and  waltz  steps ;  but  these  I  rejected,  be- 
cause, like  the  figures  with  which  they  are  nearly  always 
associated,  they  are  obviously  of  more  modern  derivation. 

Nearly  all  the  dance  books  subsequent  to  "The  Dancing 
Master"  contain  directions  concerning  the  steps  to  be 
used  in  country  dancing.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
steps  recommended  are  those  of  the  Gavotte,  Bourre?, 
Minuet,  Bigadoon  and  similar  dances ;  but  these  were 
the  product  of  a  later  development,  and  are  not  what  we 
are  looking  for.  Fortunately,  information  of  another 
and  more  helpful  kind  may  occasionally  be  gleaned  from 
the  books  of  the  more  sagacious  writers. 

Essex,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  "the  most  ordinary 
steps  in  Country  Dances  (except  those  that  are  upon 
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Minuet  airs)  are  steps  of  Gavot,  drive  sideways,  Bouree 
step  and  some  small  jumps  forward  of  either  foot  in  a 
hopping  manner,  or  little  hopps  in  all  round  figures  .  .  . 
One  may  make  little  hopps  or  Bouree  steps  but  li-ttle 

hopps  are  more  in  fashion In  all  figures  that 

f^o  forwards,  or  backwards  and  forwards,  always  make 
gavotte  steps.  In  all  figures  that  go  sideways  drive 
sideways." 

Now,  the  "  drive  sideways  "  is  the  same  as  the  "  slip  " 
{see  p.  29) ;  "  the  small  jumps  forward  of  either  foot  in 
a  hopping  manner,"  I  take  to  be  the  "  skipping  step  " 
[see  p.  29)  ;  while  the  "  little  hopps  in  all  round  figures  " 
is  obviously  "the  double-hop"  {see  p.  30).  So  that  for 
three  of  my  five  steps  I  can  claim  the  authority  of  a 
scientific  writer,  who  lived  and  Avrote  during  the  actual 
publication  of  "  The  Dancing  Master."  For  the  two 
remaining  steps — the  "  walking  "  and  "  running  "  steps — 
traditional  authority  is  so  strong  that  I  do  not  think  that 
any  reasonable  doubt  can  be  raised  with  respect  to  their 
authenticity. 

Essex,  it  is  true,  also  mentions  Gavotte,  Bourree,  and 
Rigadoon  steps  ;  but  these,  I  think,  we  must  ignore.  In 
recommending  them  he  was  following  or,  maybe,  initiat- 
ing a  fashion  which,  as  we  know,  subsequently  led  to  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Country  Dance.  Moreover,  when 
offering  the  alternative  of  Bourree  steps  or  "little  hopps," 
Essex  admitted  that  the  latter  were  "more  in  fashion." 

As  time  went  on,  the  practice  of  substituting  the  more 
ornate  steps  of  the  Court  Dance  for  those  of  the  Country 
Dance  gradually  became  universal.  Nevertheless,  here 
and  there,  writers  are  to  be  found  who  warned  their 
readers  against  this  prevailing  and  undesirable  habit. 
Indeed,  as  late  as  1818,  we  find  a  protest  of  this  nature  in 
Barclay  Dun's  "  Translation  of  nine  of  the  most  fashion- 
able quadrilles to  which  are  prefixed  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  style,  etc.,  of  the  Quadrille,  the  English 
Country  Dance,  and  the  Scotch  Keel."  In  this  most 
interesting  work,  the  author  quotes  with  approbation  from 
"a  small  volume  said  to  be  written  by  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinction," to  the  following  effect  : — "  The  characteristic 
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of  our  English  country-dance  is  that  of  gaj  simplicity. 
The  steps  should  be  few  and  easy,  and  the  corresponding 
motion  of  the  arms  and  body  unaffected,  modest  and 
graceful." 

To  these  wise  words  Dun  himself  adds  the  following 
comments  : — "  As  it  is  the  province  of  the  dance  to 
imitate  most  scrupulously  the  accent  or  expression  of 
the  music,  and  as  the  English  tunes  are  well  known  to 
possess  less  variety  of  expression  and  modulation  than 
those  of  France,  1  would  recommend  the  use  of  the 
most  simple  and  neatly  constructed  steps  in  this  kind 
of  dancing ;  practice  will  enable  the  dancer  to  perform 
them  in  that  correct,  light  and  prompt  manner  which 
the  nature  of  the  music  requires." 

It  would,  1  think,  be  difficult  to  oiFer  the  would-be 
performer  of  Playford's  dances  wiser  or  more  salutary 
advice  than  that  given  by  the  "lady  of  distinction.'' 
The  dominant  characteristic  of  our  traditional  Country 
Dance  is,  undoubtedly,  its  "  gay  simplicity ; "  and  it  i& 
precisely  because  drawing-room  steps  and  mannerisms 
conflict  with  this,  that  they  must  be  ruled  out  as  wholly 
unsuitable. 

We  see,  then,  that  although  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  dogmatically  with  regard  to  the 
steps  which  should  or  should  not  be  used  in  the  Playf ord 
dances,  it  is  quite  feasible  to  suggest  those  which  are  in 
harmony  with  their  natural  and  simple  character,  and 
for  which  at  least  some  semblance  of  authority  can 
fairly  be  claimed. 

I  would  add  that  there  is,  of  course,  no  authority 
whatever  for  the  particular  steps  that  are  attached  to  the 
figures  in  the  notations — I  mean,  so  far  as  their  distri- 
bution is  concerned.  They  merely  represent  the  steps 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  suitable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  character  of  each  figure  and  of  the 
dance  in  which  it  occurs.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance  ;  and  dancers  are,  of  course,  at  liberty 
to  vary  them  as  they  please.  I  would,  however,  depre- 
cate the  introduction  of  steps  other  than  those  described 
in  the  text,  unless  supported  by  some  equally  trustworthy 
authority. 
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Our  aim  in  reviving  these  dances  should  be  to  keep 
them  fresh  and  natural  and,  to  this  end,  to  avoid  the  use 
of  elaborate  steps.,  together  with  the  tricks  and  manner- 
isms of  the  theatre  or  of  the  drawing-room  ;  for  that 
way,  as  history  shows,  danger  lies.  The  steps  that  1 
have  ventured  to  suggest  may  or  may  not  be  historically 
accurate  ;  but  they  can,  at  least,  be  executed  without 
injury  either  to  the  form  or  spirit  of  our  very  beautiful 
national  dance. 

I  cannot  bring  this  Introduction  to  a  close  without 
saying  something  about  the  music.  Upon  comparing  the 
same  tunes  in  successive  editions  of  "  The  Dancing 
Master,"  it  will  be  found  that  many  were  subjected  to 
frequent  alteration.  Remembering  the  standpoint  from 
which  the  professional  musician  of  those  days  regarded 
the  music  of  the  people,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  these  changes.  Their  object, 
of  course,  was  to  bring  the  tunes  into  conformity  with 
the  musical  notions  of  the  day.  Indeed,  1  suspect  that 
many  of  the  "  grosse  errors  "  of  the  first  edition  were  no 
more  than  modal  peculiarities,  which,  by  the  suppression 
or  addition  of  sundry  accidentals,  were  subsequently 
"  corrected "  in  the  second  and  later  editions.  The 
wonder  is,  not  so  much  that  changes  of  this  nature  were 
made,  as  that  the  tunes  were  ever  printed  in  the  un- 
edited forms  in  which  many  of  them  appear  in  the  earlier 
editions.  "Jenny  Pluck  Pears,"  for  instance,  appears 
as  a  dorian  air  in  the  first  edition,  thus  . — 


=5=*=^ 


Sli^ii 


tZ3i 


v=x 


r<1,  r^ 

t \-mt--^. r-f 
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In  the  second  edition,  the  dorian  was  converted  into 
the  minor  mode  : — 


-^^ 


^-H-*-* 


*-v 


t=X 


^¥^ 


1=5^ 


3ti 


^i^ 


^5^ 
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±=t 
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3;=* 


t=t 
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Finally,  in  the  fourth  and  subsequent  editions,  by 
omitting  the  signature  while  retaining  the  added  acci- 
dentals, the  tune  became  a  major  one,  and  in  the  seventh 
edition  took  the  followino:  form  : — 
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:f^-^-^ 
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H-^-^-^ 
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in  the  course  of  my  investigations  1  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  remarkable  number  of  beautiful  and  char- 
acteristically English  folk-airs  that  lie  buried  in  "  The 
Dancing  Master."  I  am  satisfied  that  the  larger  number 
of  these  are  quite  unknown  to  the  average  musician. 
Even  among  the  few  tunes  which  1  have  selected  for  the 
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purpose  of  this  volume,  there  are  several  fine  and  dis- 
tinctive airs,  e.g.^  "Jennj  Pluck  Pears,"  "New  Bo- 
Peep,"  "  Ten  Pound  Lass.'"  "  Oranges  and  Lemons," 
"  The  Black  Nag,"  "  Ruftj  Tuftj,"  "  Saint  Martin's," 
"  Grimstock,"  "  Putney  Ferry,"  "  Black  Jack,"  etc.,  not 
one  of  which,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  an  accessible  form. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  only  tunes  in  "  The  Dancing 
Master"  at  all  widely  known  are  those  which  first 
appeared  in  Chappell's  "  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time";  and  many  of  these  were  unfortunately  presented 
In  anything  but  their  best  forms.  For  Chappell — as 
was,  perliaps,  natural,  remembering  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote — very  often  chose  the  later  and  "  edited  "  forms 
in  preference  to  the  earlier  and  uncorrupted  modal  ones. 
This  error  of  judgment  has  since  been  corrected  by  Mr. 
VVooldridge  in  the  second  edition  of  "Popular  Music." 
Moreover,  the  tunes  which  Chappell  selected  were  chosen 
quite  as  much  for  their  historical,  literary  or  antiquarian 
associations,  as  for  their  aesthetic  and  artistic  qualities. 
Consequently,  a  large  number  of  the  best  and  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  Playford  tunes  were  omitted  from 
Chappell's  book  ;  and  of  those  included  many,  e.g,^  "  The 
Friar^in  the  Well,"  "Staines  Morris,"  "Nonesuch,"  etc., 
were  first  presented,  and  have  since  become  popular,  in 
more  or  less  degenerate  forms. 

Again,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  tunes  in  "  The 
Dancing  Master,"  are  dance-airs,  arranged  for  the 
"  treble  violin."  They  are  instrumental,  not  vocal  tunes. 
Orginally,  no  doubt,  they  were  ballad  airs — their  titles 
show  this — but,  as  printed  by  Playford,  they  are  derived 
tunes  transformed  under  the  influence  of  the  dance,  and 
of  the  instrument  upon  which  they  have  been  played. 
k.  few,  e,g,^  "  Gathering  Peascods  "  and  "  The  Beggar 
Boy,"  are  apparently  vocal  airs,  pure  and  simple,  which 
I  suspect  had  not,  before  Playford  so  utilised  thera,  beei 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  dance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the 
tunes  in  "The  Dancing  Master"  are  genuine  instrumental 
dance-tunes,  whatever  they  may  have  been  originally. 
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To  present  these  as  vocal  airs  wedded  to  words  is  to 
disguise  their  true  nature  and  beauty  and  to  deprive 
tliem  o£  the  appreciation  otherwise  their  due. 

In  selecting  the  dances  for  the  purpose  of  this  volume, 
I  have  been  guided  by  several  and,  in  some  cases,  conflict- 
ing considerations.  My  choice  was  necessarily  restricted 
(1 )  to  those  dances,  the  notations  of  which  I  was  able  to 
interpret  satisfactorily  ;  and  (2)  to  those  that  from  the 
dancer's  point  of  view,  were  most  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting. Naturally,  I  found  that  many  of  the  besi 
tunes  were  attached  to  dances  which  for  one  or  other  of 
these  reasons  had  to  be  excluded  ;  while,  per  contra, 
dances  otherwise  free  from  objection  were  often  allied  to 
poor  tunes.  My  selection  had,  therefore,  to  be  a  com- 
promise. I  might,  of  course,  have  transferred  the  good 
tunes  mated  to  indifferent  dances,  to  the  good  dance:^ 
set  to  bad  tunes.  And  remembering  the  arbitrary  way 
in  which  Country  Dances  were  often  compounded,  1 
should  have  had  ample  justification  for  adopting  such  a 
course.  On  reflection,  however,  1  decided,  so  far  as  this 
book  was  concerned,  to  print  for  each  dance  the  tune 
with  which  it  is  associated  in  "The  Dancing  Master." 
In  future  I  may,  perhaps,  act  differently. 

The  investigations  which  1  have  made  in  connection 
with  this  book  have  convinced  me  that  in  Playford's 
"  Dancing  Master  "  we  possess  a  veritable  treasure-house 
of  precious  material,  the  full  value  of  which  has  yet  to 
win  general  recognition.  For  those  interested  in  the 
revival  of  folk-dancing,  it  is  the  only  book  in  which  the 
English  Country  Dance,  in  its  earliest,  purest,  and  most 
characteristic  forms,  is  described.  Furthermore,  "  The 
Dancing  Master"  contains  the  largest  and,  in  some  res- 
pects, the  most  authoritative  collection  of  seventeenth 
century  instrumental  folk-tunes  that  we  possess.  Foi 
these  two  reasons  alone, — and  others  might  easily  be 
adduced — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  unique  work  wiP 
some  day  attract  from  students  of  dancing,  and  from 
those  interested  in  the  folk-music  of  their  country,  the 
attention  which  it  undoubtedly  deserves  but  has  not  yet, 
T  think,  received. 


THE    DANCE. 


THE   ROOM. 

The  following  diagram  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  room 
in  which  the  dances  are  supposed  to  take  place. 

RIGTIT   WALL. 


LEFT   WALL. 


A  diagram,  showing  the  initial  disposition  of  the 
dancers,  will  be  printed  with  the  notation  of  each  dance, 
and  will  be  so  placed  that  its  four  sides  correspond  witli 
the  four  sides  of  the  room  as  depicted  in  the  above  plan. 
That  is,  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  diagram  will 
represent,  respectively,  the  right  and  left  walls  of  the 
room  ;  its  left  and  right  sides  the  top  and  bottom. 

In  Playf ord's  time,  the  top  of  the  room  was  often  called 
"the  Presence,"  alluding  to  the  dais  upon  which  the 
spectators  were  seated.  The  expression  "facing  the 
Presence"  means,  therefore,  facing  up,  i.e.,  toward  the 
top  of  the  room  ;  while  "  back  to  the  Presence  "  means 
facing  down,  toward  the  bottom  of  the  room. 

THE  MUSIC. 

The  several  strains  of  each  dance-air  will  be  marked 
in  the  music-book  and  in  the  notation  by  means  of  capital 
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letters,  A,  B,  C,  etc.  When  a  strain  is  played  more 
than  once  in  a  Part  it  will  be  marked  Al,  Bl,  Cl,  etc., 
on  its  first  performance,  and  A2,  B2,  C2,  A3,  B3,  etc., 
in  subsequent  repetitions. 

It  will  be  found  that  every  dance  in  this  collection  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  Parts.  John  Essex  quaintly 
but  aptly  likened  these  divisions  to  "  the  several  verses 
of  songs  upon  the  same  tune." 

In  non-progressive  dances,  the  division  is  made  merely 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  description  ;  the  Parts  are 
intended  to  follow  on  without  pause. 

When,  however,  a  progressive  movement  occurs  in  one 
or  other  of  the  figures  of  a  Part,  that  Part  must  be 
repeated  as  often  as  the  dancers  decree.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  repeat  the  Part  until  the  leader  has  re- 
turned to  his  original  place  at  the  top  of  the  General  Set. 

Progressive  figures  will,  as  heretofore,  be  marked  as 
such  in  the  notation  ;  while  the  Parts  in  which  they 
occur  will  be  headed  "Whole-Set,"  "Duple  Minor-Set," 
etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  progression. 


THE   STEPS. 

Country  Dance  steps  always  fall  on  the  first  and  middle 
beats  of  the  bar,  wdiether  the  time  be  simple  or  compound. 
When  the  step  itself  is  a  compound  one,  that  is,  when  it 
consists  of  more  than  one  movement,  the  accented  move- 
ment always  falls  upon  the  beginning  of  the  beat. 

The  following  abbreviations  will  be  used  in  the  music 
diagrams:  r  =  right-foot ;  1= left-foot;  h=hop;  f.t.= 
f eet-tcgether  ;   fl  =  spring. 

WALKING-STEP. 

This  is  the  springy  walking-step  described  in  Part  1 
(p.  24).  The  ball  of  the  foot  should  take  the  ground 
before  the  heel. 

In  the  notation  this  step  will  be  called  : — 

w.s.  (walking-step). 
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RUNNING-STEP. 

A  bounding  or  slow  running  step,  executed  upon  the 
ball  o£  the  foot,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  spring,  and 
with  limbs  relaxed.  The  arms,  held  looselj,  should  be 
slightly  bent  at  the  elbows,  and  allowed  to  swing  natur- 
ally, forward  and  backward,  in  rhythm  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  feet. 

In  the  notation  this  step  will  be  called : — 

r.s.  (running-step). 

SKIPPING-STEP. 

This  is  a  step  and  hop  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other.  The  hop  is  made  forward  rather  than  up,  and 
should  raise  the  body  as  little  as  possible.  When  the 
steps  are  long  and  the  motion  rapid,  the  hop  should  be 
scarcely  preceptible. 

The  accent  is  on  the  step,  which  must  fall,  therefore, 
on  the  beginning  of  the  beat.  The  hop  falls  on  the  last 
quarter,  or  the  last  third  of  the  beat,  according  as  the 
latter  is  simple  or  compound,  thus  : — 


2    J 

2      -"• 
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^  J. 

h.l.      r 

^   J. 

h.r.        1 

^    J. 
h.l.      r 
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1  J 
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.^  J 

h.r.     i 
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-^  J 
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In  the  notation  this  step  will  be  called: — 
sk.s.  (skipping-step). 

THE    SLIP. 

This,  like  the  preceding,  is  a  compound  step.  It  is 
used  in  moving  sideways  along  the  straight,  or  around  a 
circle,  the  dancer  facing  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
motion. 

The  performer  stands  with  feet  apart.  If  moving, 
day,  to  the  left,  a  low  spring  is  made  off  the  left  foot  and 
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the  weight  of  the  body  transferred  to  the  right  foot 
which  alights  close  to  the  spot  just  vacated  by  the  lefi 
foot.  The  left  foot  then  falls  to  the  ground,  a  foot  or 
more  to  the  side,  a  spring  is  again  made  off  it,  with  a 
side  thrust  imparted  by  the  right  foot,  and  the  move- 
ments are  repeated.  The  legs  are  thus  alternately  open- 
ing and  closing,  scissor  fashion. 

The  accent  falls  on  the  foot  off  which  the  spring  is 
made,  that  is,  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the  motion 
is  toward  the  right  or  left,  thus  : — 

i  J.     ^  J.     .^1  J.     .^  J.     ;^.  I 

Iflrinr  Iflrinr 

OR 
I        J  -^       J  /    I      J  ,^       J  ^1 

r      n     1      r     n      i       r      n      1      r      n     1 

The  slip  is  used  in  ring  movements  and  whenever  the 
dancers  are  directed  to  move  sideways,  or  "slip"  to  right 
or  left. 

This  step  will  be  marked  in  the  notation: — 

sl.s.  (slip-step). 


THE   DOUBLE-HOP. 

This  is  sometimes  used  in  ring  movements  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  preceding  step.  It  is  a  variant  of  the  Slip, 
in  which  the  feet,  instead  of  taking  the  ground  one  after 
the  other,  alight  together,  about  six  inches  apart.  The 
movement  is,  therefore,  a  series  of  jumps  or  double-hops. 


THE    SINGLE. 

This  consists  of  two  movements.  A  step  forward,  or 
to  the  side,  is  made  with  one  foot,  say,  the  right,  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  supported  upon  it.  The  left  foot, 
heel  raised  and  toe  touching  the  ground,  is  then  drawn 
up  and  the  heel  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot 
(one  bar). 
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As  the  left  foot  is  dragged  towards  the  right,  the  body 
is  raised  upon  the  instep  of  the  right  foot,  and  lowered 
as  the  feet  come  together.  These  movements  are  shown 
in  the  following  din  gram  : — 

I  J  J  I  OR  I         J.  J.  I 

1  it.  r         it 

THE    DOUBLE. 

The  double  is  three  steps,  forward  or  backward,  fol- 
lowed by  ''  feet-together,"  thus  : — 

I       J  J      I       J  J         I     OK      i     J.        J.        I         J.        J.        I 

1         r  1         f.t.  r         1  r       f.t. 

THE    JUMP. 

The  dancer,  standing  with  feet  parallel  and  close  to- 
gether, springs  off  both  feet  and  alights  upon  both  feet. 
The  knees  must  not  be  bent. 

THE    RISE. 

The  dancer,  standing  as  in  the  preceding  figure,  rises 
on  to  the  toes  of  both  feet,  rests  there  a  moment,  and 
then  lowers  the  heels  to  the  ground. 


THE   FIGURES. 

In  the  description  of  the  following  figures  and,  later 
on,  in  the  dance  notations,  many  technical  expressions 
will  be  used.     These  will  now  be  defined. 

When  two  dancers,  standing  side  by  side,  are  directed 
to  "take  hands,"  they  are  to  join  inside  hands;  that  is, 
the  right  hand  of  one  with  the  left  of  the  other,  if  the 
two  face  the  same  way ;  and  right  hands  or  left  hands, 
if  they  face  in  opposite  directions.  If  they  are  directed 
to  take  or  give  right  or  left  hands  they  are  to  join  right 
with  right,  or  left  with  left. 

To  "  cross  hands  "  the  man  takes  the  right  and  left 
hands  of  the  woman  with,  respectively,  his  right  and  left 
hands,  the  right  hands  being  held  above  the  left. 
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When  two  dancers  face  one  another  and  are  directed 
to  take  "both  liands,"  they  are  to  join  right  with  left, 
and  left  with  right. 

To  pass  "by  the  right "  is  to  pass  right  shoulder  to  right 
shoulder;  "by  the  left,"  left  shoulder  to  left  shoulder. 

When  a  woman's  path  crosses  that  of  a  man's,  the 
man  must  always  allow  the  woman  to  pass  first  and 
in  front  of  him. 

When  the  performers  are  directed  to  "  cross  over  and 
change  places"  they  should  always  pass  by  the  right. 
In  four-bar  movements,  when  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
is  small,  each  dancer  should  fall  back  two  steps  and 
advance  six. 

When  one  dancer  is  told  to  "  lead  "  another,  the  two 
join  right  or  left  hands  according  as  the  second  dancer 
stands  on  the  right  or  left  hand  of  the  leader. 

To  "  cast  off"  is  to  turn  outward  and  dance  outside 
the  General  Set. 

To  "  cast  up  "  or  "  cast  down  "  is  to  move  up  or  down 
outside  the  General  Set. 

To  "  fall  "  hither  or  thither  is  to  dance  backwards ;  to 
"  lead  "  is  to  move  forwards. 

To  make  a  "half-turn  "  is  to  turn  through  half  a  circle 
and  face  in  the  opposite  direction. 

To  make  a  "whole  turn"  means  that  the  dancer 
revolves  on  his  axis  through  a  complete  circle. 

The  disposition  of  the  dancers  is  said  to  be  "  proper  " 
when  men  and  women  are  on  their  own  sides ;  and 
"improper"  when  the  men  are  on  the  women's  side  and 
the  women  on  the  men's. 

FIGUEE  1. 

TURN    SINGLE. 

The  dancer  moves  round  in  a  small  circle,  clockwise 
(unless  otherwise  directed),  taking  four  small  running- 
steps,  beginning  with  the  right  foot  (two  bars). 

When  the  turn  is  to  be  made  counter-clockwise,  the 
first  step  is  taken  with  the  left  foot. 
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FIGUEE  2. 

THE    SET. 

This  is  a  formal  movement  of  courtesy,  addressed  by 
one  dancer  to  another  or,  more  frequently,  by  two  dancers 
to  each  other,  simultaneously.  It  consists  of  a  single  to 
the  right,  followed  by  a  single  to  the  left  (two  bars),  thus :  — 

To  right.  To  left.  To  right.  To  left. 

2        I  III  I      I  f^      < 

I     c^        did        c^      I    OR     I    ^ 


I       I        I  I 


r         f.t.  1  f.t.  r         f.t.  1        f.t. 

FIGUEE  3. 

THE     SIDE. 

This  is  a  movement  of  courtesy,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  set,  performed  by  two  dancers  simultaneously,  or 
more  rarely,  by  one  dancer  to  another.  The  two  dancers 
face  one  another,  move  forward  a  double  very  slightly  to 
the  right  (beginning  with  the  right  foot),  pass  by  the  left, 
make  a  half-turn  counter-clockwise  on  the  last  step  (f.t.) 
and  return  to  places  (beginning  with  the  left  foot), 
passing  by  the  right. 

The  dancers  should  be  careful  (1)  to  face  each  other 
at  the  beginning  of  each  half  of  the  movement,  (2)  to 
pass  close  to  each  other,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  (3) 
always  to  face  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving. 


D 


O 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  one  only  of  the  two 
movements  is  performed.  In  that  event,  the  expression 
"  side  to  the  right,"  or  ''  side  to  the  left,"  is  used. 

The  distance  traversed  by  the  dancers  must  to  some 
extent  depend  upon  their  relative  positions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement,  but  should  not  be  greater 
than  necessary. 
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FIGUKE  4. 

ARM    WITH    THE    RIGHT. 

Two  performers,  usually  partners,  meet,  link  right 
arms,  swing  round  clockwise  (two  bars),  separate,  and 
fall  back  to  places  (r.s.)  (two  bars). 

FIGURE  5. 

ARM    WITH    THE    LEFT. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  movement  except 
til  at  the  dancers  link  left  instead  of  right  arms,  and  swing 
round  counter-clockwise  instead  of  clockwise. 

FIGURE  6. 

ALL  LEAD  UP  A  DOUBLE  AND  FALL  BACK  A  DOUBLE. 

Couples  stand  in  column  formation,  facing  up.  Each 
man  then  leads  his  partner  up  a  double  and,  without  turn- 
ing or  releasing  hands,  falls  back  a  double  (four  bars). 
Dancers  should  begin  each  movement  forward  and  back- 
ward, with  outside  feet. 

FIGURE  7. 

ALL  LEAD  UP  A  DOUBLE,  CHANGE  HANDS  AND 
LEAD  BACK  A  DOUBLE. 

All  lead  up  a  double  as  in  the  preceding  figure.  They 
then  release  hands,  make  a  half  turn  inward,  face 
downwards,  and  lead  a  double  back  to  places  (four  bars). 

FIGURE  8. 

ALL  MOVE  UP  A  DOUBLE  AND  FALL  BACK  A  DOUBLE. 

Couples  face  un  in  column  formation  and,  without 
handing,  move  up  a  double,  and  fall  back  a  double  to 
places  (four  bars). 
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In  this  and  the  two  preceding  figures,  the  dancers  ma}' 
bend  or  dive  forward  with  a  slight  bowing  movement  as 
they  take  the  first  two  steps  up.  This  is  frequently  done 
by  traditional  dancers,  especially  when  the  running-step 
is  used ;  and  it  is  a  very  effective  addition  when  properly 
executed,  i.e.  without  exaggeration. 


FIGURE   9. 

HANDS-TWO,  HANDS-THKEE,  HANDS-FOUR,  ETC. 

Two  or  more  dancers,  as  directed,  join  hands,  dance 
round  in  a  ring  clockwise,  facing  centre,  make  one  com- 
plete circuit,  separate,  and  return  to  places. 

If  more  or  less  than  one  circuit  is  to  be  made,  specific 
instructions  to  that  effect  will  be  given  in  the  notation, 
e.ff.  half-way  round,  once-and-a-half  round,  etc.  In  the 
absence  of  any  such  directions  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
one  complete  circuit  is  to  be  danced. 

The  performers  should  clasp  hands  firmly,  lean  out- 
ward, and  not  dance  too  daintily.  When  the  movement 
is  followed  by  a  repetition  in  the  reverse  direction,  the 
dancers,  without  releasing  hands,  may  stamp  with  both 
feet  on  the  first  beat  of  the  second  movement. 

Occasionally,  this  figure  is  performed  facing  outward, 
that  is,  with  backs  turned  toward  the  centre.  Whenever 
this  occurs  special  instructions  to  that  effect  will  be  given 
in  the  notation. 

FIGUEE  10. 

THE    TURN. 

Two  dancers  face  each  other,  join  both  hands,  swing 
round  clockwise,  separate,  and  return  to  places  (two  bars). 

When  four  bars  of  the  music  are  allotted  to  the  move- 
ment, two  complete  circuits  may  occasionally  be  made. 

In  swinging,  each  performer  should  place  both  feet 
together,  clasp  hands  firmly,  and  lean  outward  as  in  the 
ring  movement. 
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FIGURE    11. 

THE    HONOUR. 

This,  like  the  Set,  is  a  formal  movement  of  courtesy 
addressed  by  one  dancer  to  another,  or  by  two  dancers 
to  each  other  simultaneously. 

In  making  ihe  honour,  the  woman  curtseys,  and  the 
man  bows  and,  if  he  is  wearing  one,  raises  his  hat. 

The  old  custom  was  for  partners  to  honour  each  other 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  each  dance. 

FIGUEE    12 

HALF    POUSETTE. 


/ 


■ 

i 


© 
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This  is  performed  by  two  adjacent  couples,  usually 
the  first  and  second. 

Each  man  faces  his  partner  and  takes  her  by  both 
hands.  The  arms  must  be  held  out  straight,  and  very 
nearly  shoulder  high. 

First  man,  pushing  his  partner  before  him,  moves  four 
steps  along  dotted  line  to  a,  and  then  falls  back  four 
fiteps  along  the  line  ah  c  into  the  second  couple's  place, 
pulling  his  partner  after  him. 

Simultaneously,  second  man,  pulling  his  partner  after 
him,  falls  back  four  steps  along  unbroken  line  to  d,  and 
then  moves  forward  four  steps  along  the  line  d  ^/into 
the  first  couple's  place  (four  bars). 

The  above  movement  is  called  the  half-pousette,  and 
is,  of  course,  a  progressive  figure. 

When  the  half-pousette  is  followed  by  a  repetition  of 
the  same  movement,  each  couple  describing  a  complete 
circle  or  ellipse,  the  figure  is  called  the  whole-pousette. 

FIGUEE    13. 

FIRST    COUPLE    CASTS    OFF    INTO    SECOND    PLACE. 
• > 


71 
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First  man  turns  outward  to  bis  left  and  casts  oil  and 
down,  outside  second  man,  into  the  second  place ;  while 
first  w^oman  turns  outward  to  her  right  and  casts  off  and 
down  into  the  second  place.  Simultaneously,  second  man 
and  second  woman  slip  or  move  up  into  the  first  place. 
This  is  a  progressive  figure. 
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FIGURE   14. 

BACK-TO-BACK. 

Finis}^AX  Start 


Winis/L. 


First  man  and  first  woman  face  each  other  and  move 
forward,  the  man  along  the  line  a  //,  the  woman  along  the 
dotted  line  d  e.  They  pass  bj  the  right,  move  round 
each  other,  back  to  back,  and  fall  back  to  places,  the 
man  along  the  line  b  c,  the  woman  along  the  dotted  line 
e  f{io\xv  bars). 

The  arrow  heads  in  the  diagram  show  the  positions  of 
the  dancers  at  the  end  of  each  bar  and  point  in  the 
directions  in  which  they  are  facing.  The  arrows  outside 
the  lines  show  the  direction  in  which  the  dancers  move. 
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FIGURE    15. 
WHOLE-GIP  FACING  CENTRE. 

J^Lnish\  I  I  Start 


First  man  moves  forward  along  line  a,  dances  round 
circle  h  c  d,  keeping  his  face  toward  the  centre,  and  falls 
back  along  line  d  e  to  place ;  while  first  woman  dances 
along  dotted  line  m,  moves  round  circle  nop,  keeping 
her  face  toAvard  the  centre,  and  falls  back  along  dotted 
line  p  s  to  place  (four  bars). 

Sometimes  this  movement  is  performed  in  the  reverse 
direction,  the  dappers  moving  round  cownfer- clockwise. 
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FIGURE  16. 

WIIOLE-GIP    FACING    OUTWARD, 


Finish^ 


First  man  moves  along  line  a  and  dances  ronnd  circle 
h  c  d^  facing  outward,  to  place;  while  first  woman  move^ 
along  dotted  line  ///,  dances  round  circle  n  o p^  facing  out- 
ward, and  moves  along  dotted  line  p  5  to  place  (four  bars). 

This,  like  the  preceding  movement,  is  sometimes 
executed  in  the  reverse  direction,  counter-clockwise. 
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FIGUKE  17. 

RIGHT-HANDS-ACROSS. 

This  is  performed  by  four  dancers,  as,  for  instance, 
the  first  and  second  couples  in  a  longways  dance. 

First  man  and  second  woman  join  right  hands,  while 
second  man  and  first  woman  do  the  same.  Holding 
hands,  chin  high,  the  four  dancers  dance  round,  clock- 
wise, to  places,  all  facing  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  moving. 

FIGUEE  18. 

LEFT-HANDS-ACROSS. 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding  figure,  the  dancers 
joining  left  instead  of  right  hands  and  dancing  round 
counter-clockwise  instead  of  clockwise. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  both  of  these  figures  the 
dancers  make  one  complete  circuit  unless  specific  instruc- 
tions to  the  contrary  are  given. 


THE   HEY. 

The  Hey  may  be  defined  as  the  rhythmical  interlacing 
in  serpentine  fashion  of  two  groups  of  dancers,  moving 
in  single  file  and  in  opposite  directions. 

The  figure  assumes  different  forms  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  dancers.  These  varieties,  however, 
fall  naturally  into  two  main  types  according  as  the  track 
described  by  the  dancers — disregarding  the  deviations 
made  by  them  in  passing  one  another — is  (1)  a  straight 
line,  or  (2)  the  perimeter  of  a  closed  figure,  circle  or 
ellipse. 

The  second  of  these  species,  as  the  simpler  of  the  two, 
will  be  first  explained. 
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FIGURE    19. 

THE    CIECULAR    HEY. 

In  the  analysis  that  follows  the  circle  will,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  be  used  throughout  to  represent  the  track 
described  by  the  dancers  in  this  form  of  the  figure.  In 
the  round  dance  the  track  will,  of  course,  be  a  true 
circle ;  Avhile  in  the  square  dance  it  will  become  one  as 
soon  as  the  movement  has  begun.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  longways  dance,  the  formation  will  be  elliptical  rather 
than  circular,  but  this  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
following  explanation. 

In  the  circular  Hey  the  dancers,  who  must  be  even  in 
number,  are  stationed,  at  equal  distances,  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  facing  alternately  in  opposite 
directions,  thus : — 


7  3 

V        / 


Odd  numbers  face  and  move  round  clockwise ;  even 
numbers  counter-clockwise.  All  move  at  the  same  rate 
and,  upon  meeting,  pass  alternately  by  the  right  and  left. 

This  progression  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
the  dotted  and  unbroken  lines  indicating  the  tracks  des- 
cribed, respectively,  by  odd  and  even  numbers.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  every  circuit  the  two  opposing  groups  of 
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dancers,  odd  and  even,  thread  through  each  other  twice ; 
that  is,  there  will  be  eight  simultaneous  passings,  or 
"changes,"  as  we  will  call  them,  in  each  complete  circuit. 


This  movement  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Grand 
Chain,  except  that  in  the  familiar  Lancers'  figure  the 
performers  take  hands,  alternately  right  and  left,  as  they 
pass;  whereas,  in  the  Country  Dance  Hey,  "handing,' 
as  Playford  called  it,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  this  form  the  Hey  presents  no  difficulty.  No  mis- 
conception can  arise  so  long  as  (1)  the  initial  disposi- 
tions of  the  pairs,  and  (2)  the  duration  of  the  movement, 
measured  by  circuits  or  changes,  are  clearly  defined.  And 
instructions  on  these  two  points  will  always  be  given  in 
the  notation.  It  should  be  understood  that,  in  the  absence 
of  directions  to  the  contrary,  the  dancers  are  to  pass  each 
other  without  handing. 

FIGUKE  20. 

PROGRESSIVE  CIRCULAR  HEY. 

Sometimes  the  Hey  is  danced  progressively,  the  dan- 
cers beginning  and  ending  the  movement  pair  by  pair, 
instead  of  simultaneously,  as  above  described.  This  is 
effected  in  the  following  way  :  — 
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The  first  change  is  performed  by  one  pair  onlj,  say 
Nos.  I  and  2  (see  diagram  A,  Fig.  20) ;  the  second  by 
Iwo  pairs  Nos.  1  and  3,  and  Nos.  2  and  8  ;  the  third,  in 
like  manner,  by  three  pairs  ;  and  the  fourth  by  four 
pairs.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  change  Nos.  1 
and  2  will  be  face  to  face,  each  having  traversed  half  a 
circuit ;  and  all  the  dancers  will  be  actively  engaged, 
thus :  — 


Diagram  A. 


The  movement  now  proceeds  in  the  usual  way.  At 
the  end  of  every  complete  circuit  the  position  will  be  as 
follows  : — 

I 
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The  figure  is  concluded  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Nos.  1  and  2,  upon  reaching  their  original  places  (see 
diagram  B),  stop  and  remain  neutral  for  the  rest  of  the 
movement.  The  others  continue  dancing  until  thej 
reach  their  proper  places  when  they,  in  like  manner,  stop 
and  become  neutral.  This  thej  will  do  pair  by  pair  in 
the  following  order,  Nos.  3  and  8,  4  and  7,  5  and  6.  The 
initial  and  final  movements  thus  occupy  the  same  time 
i.e,  four  changes. 

Whenever  the  progressive  Hey  occurs  (1)  the  initial 
pair  will  be  named  ;  and  (2)  the  duration  of  the  move- 
ment, measured  by  changes  or  circuits,  will  be  given  in 
the  notation. 

FIGUKE   21. 

THE  STRAIGHT  HEY. 

The  dancers  stand  in  a  straight  line  at  equi-distant 
stations,  alternately  facing  up  and  down,  thus  : — ■ 

_I23  4.  5678 

Top  -^ — ^ > — < >—^ -> — ^  5ottcirt 

Diagram  A. 

Odd  numbers  face  down  ;  even  numbers  up.  As  in 
the  circular  Hey  the  dancers  move  at  an  even  rate,  and 
pass  each  other  alternately  by  the  right  and  left.  The 
movement  is  shown  in  diagram  B,  the  dotted  and  un- 
broken lines  indicating,  respectively,  the  upward  and 
downward  tracks  described  by  the  dancers. 

*'  Bottom. 


From  this  diagram  It  will  be  seen  that  the  movementa 
of  individual  dancers  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  couples 
in  a  progressive  Country  Dance  (duple  minor-set),  with 
this  difi'erence — that  the  neutrals,  instead  of  remaining 
passive,  reverse  their  directions  by  moving  rpund  a  loop, 
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In  the  first  change,  all  the  dancers  will  be  actively 
engaged  in  meeting  and  passing  each  other ;  and  there 
will  be  no  neutrals.  But  in  the  second  change,  there  will 
6e  two  neutrals,  Nos.  2  and  7,  who  will  move,  respec- 
tively, round  the  loops  a  b  and  c  d.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  change,  Kos.  2  and  7  re-enter  the  track  and  all 
the  dancers  pass,  in  pairs,  as  in  the  first  change.  Bj 
means  of  the  terminal  loops  the  track  is  converted  into  an 
endless  path  and,  in  this  way,  the  continuous  and  char- 
acteristic rhythmic  movement  of  the  Hey  is  preserved. 

When,  therefore,  the  number  of  dancers  is  even,  as  in 
the  above  example,  there  will  be  in  alternate  rounds  (1) 
no  neutrals,  and  (2)  two  neutrals,  one  at  each  end. 

The  distribution,  however,  will  be  somewhat  different 
when  the  number  of  dancers  is  uneven,  as  the  following 


diagram  will  show  : — 


Oy 


3olbmi 


Odd  numbers  face  down  ;  even  numbers  up.  No.  5, 
having  no  partner,  is  neutral  in  the  first  change.  In  the 
second  change,  No.  2  will  be  neutral  at  the  other  end. 
In  every  change,  therefore,  there  will  be  one  neutral, 
alternately  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

When  this  variation  is  performed  by  three  dancers 
only,  we  have  the  form  in  which  the  Hej  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  Country  Dance.  For  this  reason  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  describe  this  particular 
form  in  detail. 


FIGURE    22. 

THE  IIEY  FOR  THREE. 
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Nos.  1  and  3  face  down  ;  No.  2  up.  The  figure  ia 
performed  in  six  changes,  thus  : — 

(1).     JSos.  1  and  2  pass  by  the  right;  while  No.  3 

moves  round  the  loop  a  h, 
(2).     Nos.   1   and  3  pass  by  the  left;  while  No.  2 

moves  round  the  loop  c  d. 
(3).     Nos.  2  and  3  pass  by  the  right;  while  No.  1 
moves  round  tlie  loop  a  b. 
This  completes  the  first  half  of  the  movement,  which 
is  called  the  fialf-hey.     Nos.  1  and  3  have  changed  ends, 
while  No.  2  is  in  his  original  station. 

The  second  half  of  the  figure  proceeds  as  follows  : — 
(4).     Nos.   1   and  2  pass  by  the  left ;  while  No.  3 

moves  round  the  loop  c  d. 
(5).     Nos.  1  and  3  pass  by  the  right;   while  No.  2 

moves  round  the  loop  a  b. 
(6).     Nos.  2  and  3  pass  by  the  left ;  while  No.  1 
moves  round  the  loop  c  d. 
This  completes  the  whole-key,  as  it  is  called,  and  leaves 
the  dancers  in  their  original  stations. 

Tlie  above  is,  at  any  rate,  one  ^Yay  in  which  this 
figure  may  be  performed.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
so  danced  in  the  17th  century  there  is,  apparently,  no 
evidence  to  prove.  Hogarth,  however,  gives  a  diagram 
in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  which  shows — though  not 
very  clearly — how  the  Hey  for  three  was  danced  at  that 
period,  i.e,  1753  ;  while  Wilson  {The  Analysis  of  Country 
Dancing,  1811)  describes  the  way  in  which  this  figure 
was  performed  in  his  day  ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  the 
Hey  of  the  present-day  Morris  Dance  (see  Morris  Book 
1.41).  These  three  forms  all  differ,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  the  same  as  that  above  described.  The  differences  are, 
however,  comparatively  unimportant;  in  all  esseiitial 
points  they  accord.  Each  one — to  use  Hogarth's  words 
— "  is  a  cypher  of  S's,  a  number  of  serpentine  lines  inter- 
lacinor  or  intervolvino:  each  other." 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  in  the  subject, 
a  diagram  showing  the  way  in  which  the  Hey  for  three 
was  danced  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  will 
noTV  b§  given.      Except  that  the   ti'acks,  gf   the  three 
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dancers  are  differentiated  from  one  another  by  means  of 
varied  lines,  the  diagram  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  that 
printed  in  Wilson's  Complete  System, 


No.  1  moves  along  the  broken  line  A ;  No.  2  al^ng  the 
line  B ;  and  No.  3  along  the  dotted  line  C. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  performing  the 
Straight  Hey,  especially  when  the  movement  is  danced 
at  a  fast  pace.  If  adopted,  however,  it  will  be  better, 
for  the  Bake  of  uniformity,  for  Nos.  2  and  3  to  face 
up,  and  No.  1  down,  so  that  the  movement  may  be 
begun  by  Nos.  1  and  2  passing  by  the  right  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  Straight  Hey  is  sometimes  performed  progres- 
sively. It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  describe  in  detail 
the  way  in  which  this  is  effected,  because,  in  principle, 
the  method  is  the  same  as  that  already  explained  in 
Fig.  21  (see  p.  44). 

Playford,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  dances,  makes 
frequent  use  of  the  expressions  "Single  Hey"  and 
"Double  Hey."  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty 
what  he  meant  by  these  terms,  because  he  uses  them  very 
loosely.  Apparently  they  are  identical  with  what  we 
have  called  the  Straight  and  Circular  Hey.  As,  however, 
Uiis  interpretation  is  somewhat  s^^eculative,  I  have,  with 
some  reluctance,  substituted  the  terms  used  in  the  text, 
which  are  self-expln^^tory  and  free  from  ambiguity. 


NOTATION. 


JENNY   PLUCK   PEARS. 

Hound  for  six  ;  in  six  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST    PART. 

Al     1—4 

Hands-six,  eight  slips  clockwise. 

5—8 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

A2    1—4 

Hands-six,  eight  slips  counter-clockwise  to 
places. 

5—8 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

B.     1—2 

First  man,  taking  his  partner  hy  the  right 
hand,  sets  her  in  the  middle  facing  him. 
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JENNY    PLUCK    VY.KV.^— continued. 


MUSIC 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST    PART  — COntd. 

3- 

-4 

Second  man  does  the  same  with  his  partner. 

5- 

-6 

Third  man  the  same. 

7- 

-8 

Partners  honour  each  other. 

SECOND    PART. 

Al 

l- 

-8 

Women  stand  in  the  middle  back  to  back, 
while  the  men  dance  round  them  clock- 
wise, not  joining  hands  (sk.s.) 

A2 

1- 

-8 

j\Ien  dance  round  counter-clockwise  to  pla«es. 

B. 

'1- 

_2 

First  man  takes  his  partner  by  the  left  hand, 
and  places  her  beside  him. 

3- 

-4 

Second  man  does  the  same  with  his  partner. 

5- 

-6 

Third  man  the  same. 

7- 

-8 

Partners  honour  one  another. 

THIRD    PART. 

Al 

1- 

-4 

Partners  side  (r.s.) 

5- 

-8 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

3—4 

7—8 


All  that  again. 

First  woman  takes  her  partner  by  the  left  hand 
and  places  him  in  the  middle  facing  her. 

Second  woman  the  same. 

Third  woman  the  same. 

Partners  honour  each  other. 


NOTATION. 
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JENNY   PLUCK   VY.kYl':^— continued. 


1 

H  USIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

FOURTH    PART. 

Al 

1—8 

Men  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  while 
the  women  dance  round  them  clockwise, 
not  joining  hands  (sk.s.). 

A2 

1-8 

Same  again,  women  dancing  round,  counter- 
clockwise, to  places. 

B. 

1—2 

First  woman  takes  her  partner  bj  the  right 
hand  and  places  him  beside  her. 

3—4 

Second  woman  the  same. 

b—^ 

Third  woman  the  same. 

7—8 

Partners  honour  each  other. 

FIFTH    PAliT. 

Al 

1—4 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

5—8 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

A2 

1—4 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

5—8 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

B, 

1—8 

Same  as  B  in  First  Part. 

SIXTH    PART. 

A1,A2&B. 

Same  as  in  Second  Part 
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PUTNEY   FERKY. 

Round  for  six  ;  in  three  parts  (4th  Ed.  1670). 


Bl     1—4 


B2 


CI 


5-8 
1-4 


5-8 
1—2 
3—4 
5—6 


Hands-six,  eight  slips,  clockwise. 

The  same  hack  again,  counter-clockwise,  to 
places. 

Men  meet  and  hands-three  once  round  clock- 
wise, facing  outward  ;  while  women  turn 
single  twice  round,  clockwise  and  counter- 
clockwise. 

Men  turn  their  partners. 

Women  meet  and  hands-three  once  round 
clockwise,  facing  outward ;    while   men 


turn  single  twice  round, 
counter-clockwise. 


clockwise  and 


Men  turn  their  partners. 
Each  man  sets  to  the  woman  on  his  left. 
Each  man  sets  to  the  woman  opposite  him. 
Each  man  honours  his  partner. 


NOTA  TION. 
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PUTNEY   YY.^'KY— continued. 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST  PART— COntd. 

7—8 

Men  turn  their  partners. 

C2     1—2 

Each  woman  sets  to  the  man  on  her  right. 

3—4 

Each  woman  sets  to  the  man  opposite  her. 

^—^ 

Women  honour  their  partners. 

7—8 

Men  turn  their  partners. 

SECOND  PART. 

A.      1—4 

Partners  side  (r.s.). 

5—8 

That  again. 

Bl     1—8 

Same  as  B2  in  First  Part. 

B2     1—8 

Same  as  Bl  in  First  Part. 

CI  and  C2 

Same  as  in  First  Part,  the  dancers  folding 
their  arms  as  they  set. 

THIRD  PART. 

A.      1—4 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

5—8 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

Bl and  B2 

Same  as  in  First  Part. 

CI  and  C2 

Same  as  in  First  Part,  dancers  wiping  their 

eyes  with  their  handkerchiefs  is  they  set. 
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MAGE   ON   A   CREE.* 
Round  for  eight;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


MtSIC 

Al 

1- 

-4 

5- 

-8 

A2 

1- 

-8 

A3 

1- 

-4 

5- 

-8 

A4 

l- 

-4 

0- 

-8 

MOVEMENTS. 


FlllST    PART. 

All  take  hands,  move  forward  a  double,  and 
fall  back  a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

All  that  again. 

Men  meet  and  hands-four  once  round  to 
places,  facing  outward. 

Each  man  turns  the  woman  on  his  left,  i.c, 
first  man  turns  second  woman,  second 
man  turns  tliird  woman,  etc. 

Women  meet  and  hands-four  once  round  to 
places,  facing  outward. 

Men  turn  their  partners. 


*  In  the  17th  edition  the  title  is   "Madge  on  a  Tree  or  Margery 
Cree." 


NOTATION. 
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MAGE    ON    A    QV.Y.Y.— continued. 


Ai     1—4 

5—8 
A2  1—8 
A3     1—4 


5—8 


A4     1—4 


5—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND    PART. 

Partners  side  (r.s.J. 

Partners  set  and  turn  single.  • 

All  tliat  again. 

Men  skip  half-way  round,  clockwise,  and  fall 
into  opposite  places,  each  passing  before 
the  first  woman  on  his  left  and  behind 
the  second. 

Women  move  forward  a  double,  and  fall  back 
a  double  to  places,  turning  single  as  thej 
do  so  (r.s.). 

Men  skip  half-way  round,  clockwise,  to 
places,  passing  before  the  women  on  their 
left  and  behind  their  partners. 

Same  as  in  A3. 


Al     1—4 

5—8 
A2  1—8 
A3     1—4 

5—8 
A4    1—8 


THIRD    PART. 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

Partners  arm  with  the  left,  set,  and  turn  single. 

Each  man  turns  the  woman  on  his  left  once- 
and-a-half  round. 

Each  man  moves  round  one  place,  clockwise, 
and  turns  the  next  w^oman  once-and-a-half 
round. 

Movement  continued,  as  in  A3,  to  places 
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THE   FINE   COMPANION. 
Round  for  eight ;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


MFSIC 

• 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST    PART. 

Al 

1- 

-4 

All  take  hands,  move  forward  a  double  and 
fall  back  a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

5- 

-8 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

A2 

1- 

-8 

All  that  again. 

Bl 

1- 

-2 

Men  move  forward  and  meet  (r.s.). 

3- 

-4 

Women  move  forward  and  meet ;  while  men 
fall  back  to  places  (r.s.). 

5- 

-8 

Women  fall  back  to  places  ;  while  men  meet 
and  hands-four  once  round  to  places  (r.s.). 

B2 

1- 

-2 

Women  meet  (r.s.). 

.3- 

-4 

Men  meet ;  while  women  fall  back  to  places 
(r.s.). 

5- 

-8 

Men  fall  back  to  places ;  while  women  meet 
and  hands-four  once  round  to  places. 

hi  OTA  7  TON. 
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THE  FINE   COMPANION— ro77/mweflf. 


MOVEMENTS. 


1—4 

5—8 
1—8 
1—2 

3—4 

5—8 

1—8 


SECOND    PART. 

Partners  side  (w.s.). 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

All  that  again. 

First  and  third  couples  raore  forward  and 
meet  (w.s.). 

Second  and  fourth  couples  meet  ;  while  first 
and  third  couples  fall  back  to  places  (w.s.). 

Second  and  fourth  couples  fall  back  to  places ; 
while  first  and  third  couples  meet  (r.s.) 
and  hands-four  once  round  to  places. 

Same  as  Bl,  second  and  fourth  couples 
meeting  first. 


Al 

1—4 

5—8 

A2 

1—4 

5—8 

Bl 

1-8 

B2     1—8 


THIRD    PART. 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

Men  meet  (r.s.)  and  hands-four  once  round 
to  places,  facing  outward  ;  while  women 
skip  round  them  counter-clockwise,  not 
joining  hands. 

Women  meet  (r.s.)  and  hands-four  to  places, 
facing  outward  ;  while  men  skip  round 
them  to  places,  counter-clockwise,  not 
joining  hands. 
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NEWCASTLE. 
Round  for  eight;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


MUSIC. 


Al     1—4 


")- 

-6 

7- 

-8 

A2 

1- 

-8 

Bl 

1- 

-2 

3- 

-8 

B2 

1- 

-2 

3- 

-8 

MOVEMENTS. 


FIRS'l    PART. 

All  take  hands,  move  forward  a  double,  aru] 
fall  back  a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

Partners  set  to  each  other. 

Each  man  sets  with  the  woman  on  his  left. 

All  that  again. 

Partners  link  right  arms  and  swing  round  once. 

Men  left-hands-across,  counter-clockwise,  to 
places  (sk.s.) ;  while  women  skip  round  them, 
clockwise,  to  places,  not  joining  hands. 

Partners  link  right  arms  and  swing  round 
three-quarters  of  a  circle. 

Women  left-hands-across,  counter-clockwise, 
to  places  ( sk.s. )  ;  while  men  skip  round 
them,  clockwise,  to  places,  not  joining 
hands. 
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NOTATION. 
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NEWCASTLE— am/'zV^;^^^. 


Mr  SIC. 


Al 

1- 

-4 

5- 

-8 

A2 

l- 

-8 

Bl 

l- 

-4 

5—8 


B2     1—4 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND    TART. 

Partners  side  (r.s.). 

Partners  honour  and  then  change  places. 

Same  again,  each  man  siding  with  the  -woman 
on  his  right,  and  changing  places  with  her. 

First  man  and  third  woman  lead  forward  a 
double,  change  hands,  and  lead  back  a 
double  (r.s.)  (Fig.  7,  p.  34)  ;  while  third 
man  and  first  woman  do  the  same. 

First  man  and  third  woman  hold  up  their 
arms  and  make  an  arch ;  while  third  man 
and  first  w^oman  do  the  same.  Fourth 
man  and  fourth  woman  now  cast  off  (the 
man  to  his  right,  the  woman  to  her  left), 
pass  between  first  man  and  third  woman 
and  return  to  the  same  places ;  while 
second  man  and  second  woman  cast  off 
in  like  manner,  pass  between  third  man 
and  first  woman  and  return  to  the  same 
places  (r.s.). 

Second  man  and  fourth  w^oman  lead  forward 
a  double,  change  hands,  and  lead  back  a 
double ;  while  fourth  man  and  second 
woman  do  the  same  (r.s,). 


Country  Dance  Book.— Part  I1.~B 
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1^W^Q,N^T\.Y.- -continued. 


MUSIC. 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND    PART — COntd. 

Second  man  and  fourth  woman  hold  up  their 
arms  and  make  an  arch ;  while  fourth 
man  and  second  woman  do  the  same. 
First  man  and  first  woman  now  cast  oif 
(the  man  to  his  right,  the  woman  to  her 
left),  pass  between  second  man  and  fourth 
woman  and  return  to  the  same  places  ; 
while  third  man  and  third  woman,  casting 
off  in  like  manner,  pass  between  fourth 
man  and  second  woman  and  return  to  the 
same  places  (r.s.). 


Al     1 


A2     1—8 


Bl     1—4 


THIRD    PART. 

Each  man  arms  with  the  right,  and  then  with 
the  left,  with  the  woman  on  his  right,  and 
changes  places  with  her. 

Each  man  arms  with  the  right,  and  then  with 
the  left,  with  the  next  woman  on  his  right, 
and  changes  places  with  her.  (Partners 
are  now  side  by  side,  but  in  opposite 
places). 

Second  couple  joins  hands  with  first  man 
and  third  woman,  and  all  fonr  face  the 
right  wall  ;  while  fourth  couple  joins 
hands  with  third  man  and  first  woman, 
and  all  four  face  the  left  wall.  Standing 
thus,  all  fall  back  a  double  and  then  move 
forward  a  double  (r.s.). 


NOTATION. 
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NEWCASTLE— co7i^-/i7^c^. 


Mrsic. 


MOVEMENTS. 


THIKD    PART— COntd. 

5 — 8      All  turn  single.     Each  man  changes  places 

with  the  woman  opposite. 

B2  1 — 4  I'irst  couple  joins  hands  with  fourth  man 
and  second  woman,  and  all  four  face  up  ; 
while  third  couple  joins  hands  W\\\\  second 
man  and  fourth  woman,  and  all  four  face 
down.  Standing  thus,  all  fall  back  a 
double  and  move  forward  a  double  (r.s.). 

5 — 6     All  turn  single. 

7 — 8     Each  man  changes  places  with  the  woman 
opposite,  and  all  resume  original  places. 
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GATHERING   PEASCODS. 

Hound  for  as  many  as  will;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


MUSIC 

1 

Al 

1- 

-4 

5- 

-6 

A2 

1- 

-4 

5- 

-6 

Bl 

1- 

-6 

B2 

l- 

-6 

CI 

1- 

_2 

3- 

-4 

MOVEMENTS. 


PIRST  PART. 

Hands-all  eight  slips  clockwise. 

All  turn  single. 

Hands-all  eight  slips  counter-clockwise. 

All  turn  single. 

Men  meet ;  hands-all  to  places. 

Women  the  same. 

Men  move  forward  a  double  and  meet,  clap- 
ping their  hands  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
second  bar  (r.s.). 

Women  move  forward  a  double,  clapping 
hands  on  the  first  beat  of  the  fourth  bar; 
while  men  fall  back  to  places  (r.s.). 


NOTATION. 
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GATHERING    PEASCODS— cf>/i^/;i?W. 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST  PART — COntd. 

5- 

-6 

Men  meet  as  before,  clapping  hands  on  the 
first  beat  of  the  sixth  bar;  ^hlle  women 
fall  back  to  places  (r.s.). 

7- 

-8 

Men  fall  back  to  places,  turning  single  as 
they  do  so. 

C2 

1- 

-2 

Women  meet,  clapping  hands  on  the  first  beat 
of  second  bar  (r.s.). 

3- 

-4 

Men  meet,  clapping  hands  on  the  tirst  beat 
of  the  fourth  bar ;  while  women  fall  back 
to  places  (r.s.). 

5- 

-6 

Women  meet,  clapping  hands  on  the  first  beat 
of  the  sixth  bar ;  while  men  fall  back  to 
places  (r.s.). 

7- 

-8 

Women  fall  back  to  places,  turning  single  as 
they  go. 

SECOND   PART. 

Al 

1- 

-4 

Partners  side  (r.s.). 

5- 

-6 

All  turn  single. 

A2 

-6 

All  that  again. 

Bl 

-6 

Women  meet ;  hands-all  to  places. 

B2 

-G 

Men  the  same. 

CI 

-8 

Same  as  C2  in  First  Part. 

C2 

-8 

Same  as  in  Cl  in  First  Part. 
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GATHERING    PEASCODS— cwi^mi/^'flf. 


Mrsic. 

MOVEMENTS. 

THIRD   PART. 

Al      1—4 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

^—^ 

All  turn  single. 

A2     1—4 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

^—^ 

All  turn  single. 

Bl and  B2 

The  same  as  in  First  Part. 

Ci  and  C2 

The  same  as  in  First  Part. 

NOTATION. 
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OllANGES   AND   LEMONS. 
Square  for  eight;  in  three  parts  (3rd  Ed.  1665). 


2 

(D 

© 

3| 

ij 

(D 

® 

3 

MOVEMENTS. 


A       1—4 

5—8 

Bl   Bar  1 

Bar  2 

3—6 

Bar  7 
Bar  8 
9—12 


FIRST    PART. 

All  move  forward  a  double,  meet,  and  fall 
back  a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

That  again. 

Men  honour  their  partners. 

Men  honour  the  women  on  their  left. 

Men  meet  in  the  middle,  hands-four,  half- 
way round,  clockwise,  and  fall  into  oppo- 
site places. 

Women  honour  the  men  on  their  left. 

Women  honour  the  men  on  their  right. 

Women  meet ;  hands-four,  half-way  round 
clockwise,  and  fall  each  beside  her  partner. 
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ORANGES    AND    I^Y.^IQ^^^— continued. 


MOVEMENTS. 


B2  Bar  1 

Bar  2 

3—6 

Bar  7 
Bar  8 
9—12 


FIRST    TART — COntd. 

Men  honour  their  partners. 

Men  honour  the  women  on  their  left. 

Men  meet ;  hands-four,  half-waj  round  coun- 
ter-clockwise, to  places. 

Women  honour  the  men  on  their  left. 

Women  honour  the  men  on  their  right. 

Women  meet  ;  hands-four,  half-way  round 
counter-clockwise,  and  fall  into  their  own 
places  beside  their  partners. 


A       1—4 

5—8 
Bl   Bar  1 

Bar  2 

3—0 

7—12 
B2  1-12 


SECOND    TART. 

Partners  side  (w.s.). 

That  again. 

Partners  take  right  hands,  raise  them,  and 
move  a  single  to  the  right. 

Partners  take  left  hands,  raise  them,  and 
move  a  single  to  the  left. 

The  hey  (Fig.  19,  p.  42)  ;  partners  givinL^ 
right  hands  to  each  other,  and  then  lelL 
to  the  next  (two  changes)  (r.s.). 

Movement  continued  as  in  bars  1 — 6,  all 
moving  round  one  place  more. 

Movement  continued,  as  in  Bl,  to  places. 


NOTATION. 
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ORANGES    AND    -LWsXO^"^ -continued. 


MUSIC. 


MOVEMENTS. 


K       1—4 

5—8 
Bl   Bar  1 

Bar  2 
3—6 


Bar  7 

Bar  8 
9—12 

B2  1—12 


THIRD    PART. 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

First  and  second  couples  honour  each  other ; 
while   third  and  fourth   couples  do    the 

same. 

Partners  honour  each  other. 

First  and  second  couples  hands-four,  half-waj 
round,  and  fall  into  each  other's  places  ; 
while  third  and  fourth  couples  do  the 
same. 

First  and  fourth  couples  honour  each  other ; 
while  second  and  third  couples  do  the 
same. 

Partners  honour  each  other. 

First  and  fourth  couples  hands-four,  half-way 
round,  and  fall  into  each  other's  places  ; 
while  second  and  tliird  couples  do  the 
same. 

Movement  continued,  as  in  Bl,  to  places. 
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THE  CCUNTBY  DANCE  BOOK. 


DULL   SIR   JOHN. 

Square  for  eight ;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 

(D 


© 

m 


® 


(D 


MOVEMENTS. 


Al     1—2 

3—4 


6-8 


A2     1—4 


FIRST    PART. 

First  man  leads  forward  first  woman  (w.s.). 

First  man  passes  between  second  man  and 
second  woman,  turns  to  bis  left,  and 
retm-ns  behind  the  second  woman  to  his 
pLace  ;  while  first  woman  passes  between 
third  man  and  third  woman,  turns  to 
her  right,  and  returns  behind  fourth 
man  to  her  pLace  (w.s.) 

The  third  couple  the  same  ;  the  man  passing 
between  fourth  man  and  fourth  woman, 
the  woman  between  second  man  and 
second  woman. 

The  second  couple  the  same ;  the  man 
passing  between  third  man  and  third 
woman,  the  woman  between  first  man 
and  first  woman. 


NOTATION. 
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DULL    Slli   ;iOYi^— continued. 


MUSIC. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Bl     1-2 

3—4 

5—8 

B2     1—8 


FIRST    PART — COntd. 

The  fourth  couple  the  same;  the  man  passing 
between  first  man  and  first  woman,  the 
woman  between  third  man  and  third 
woman. 

First  and  third  men  cross  over  and  change 

places  (r.s.). 

First  and  third  women  the  same  (r.s.). 

First  and  third  couples  right-hands-across, 
half-way  round  to  places  (sk.s.). 

Second  and  fourth  couples  the  same ;  second 
and  fourth  men  stand  each  behind  his 
partner. 


Al     1—4 


5—8 


SECOND  PART. 

First  man  passes  between  second  man  and 
woman,  and  takes  third  woman's  place  ; 
while  first  woman  passes  between  fourth 
man  and  fourth  woman  into  third  man's 
place  (r.s. ). 

Simultaneously,  third  man  and  third  woman 
cross  over  and  take,  respectively,  first 
woman's  and  first  man's  places  (r.s.). 

Third  man  passing  between  fourth  man  and 
fourth  woman  returns  to  his  place  ;  while 
third  woman  passing  between  second  man 
and  second  woman  does  the  same  (r.s.). 


THE  COUNTRY  DANCH  BOOK. 


DULL    Sm    ^OW^— continued. 


A2     1—8 
Bl     1—8 

B2     1—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND  PART — COntd. 

simultaneously,  first  man  and  first  woman 
cross  over  into  their  places  (r.s.). 

First  and  third  men  then  stand  behind  their 
respective  partners. 

The  second  and  fourth  couples  do  the  same 
as  first  and  third  couples  in  Al. 

First  and  third  couples,  standing  in  single 
file,  dance  the  hey  (Fig.  21,  p.  45),  the 
first  and  third  woman  first  meeting  and 
passing  by  the  right  (eight  changes)  (sk.s.). 

Second  and  fourth  couples  do  the  same  (sk.s.). 


THIRD  PART. 

I — 4  The  four  men  turn  outward,  each  to  his  left, 
and,  passing  behind  their  partners,  move 
round  one  place,  counter-clockwise  (sk.s). 

5 8      The  four  women  turn  outward,  each  to  her 

right,  and  move  round  one  place,  clock- 
wise (sk.s.). 

I — 4  Men  move  round  counter-clockwise  another 
place. 

5 — 8      Women  do  the  same,  clockwise. 


NOTATION. 
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DULL    SIR    ZO"^^— continued 


Mrsic. 


B1      1—4 


5—6 


7—8 


B2     1—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


THIRD  TART — COntd. 

(Partners  now  stand  side  by  side,  first  and 
third  couples  in  each  other's  places,  and 
second  and  fourth  couples  the  same.) 

First  and  third  men  face  their  partners  and 
take  them  by  both  hands.  Pushing  their 
partners  before  them,  the  two  men  move 
forward  toward  each  other,  pass  roimd 
each  otlier,  by  the  left,  back  to  back,  and 
fall  back  to  the  same  places  (r.s.). 

First  man  and  third  woman  meet,  take  right 
hands  and  change  places  ;  while  third 
man  and  first  woman  do  the  same  (r.s.)- 

First  and  third  men  take  their  partners  by  the 
left  hand  and  change  places(r.s.).  (First  and 
third  couples  are  now  in  their  own  places). 

Second  and  lourth  couples  do  the  same  as 
first  and  third  couples  in  Bl. 


THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


RUFTY   TUFTY. 

For  four  ;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


[H    (D 

©  m 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST    PART. 

A. 

1- 

-4 

Both  couples  move  forward  a  double,  meet, 
and  fall  back  a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

5- 

-8 

That  again. 

B. 

1- 

-4 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

0- 

-8 

That  again. 

C. 

1- 

-2 

First  man,  with  his  left  hand,  leads  his  part- 
ner a  double  toward  the  left  wall ;  while 
second  man,  with  his  left  hand,  leads  his 
partner  a  double  toward  the  right  wall 
(r.s.). 

3- 

-4 

Both  couples  turn  round  and  face  each  other  ; 
the  men,  with  their  right  hands,  lead  their 
partners  a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

5- 

-6 

All  turn  single. 

7— 

-10 

First  man,  with  his  right  hand,  leads  second 
woman  up  a  double,  turns  round  and,  with 
his  left  hand,  leads  her  down  a  double  to 
her  place ;  while  second  man,  with  his  right 
hand,  leads  first  woman  down  a  double, 
turns  round  and,  with  his  left  hand,  leads 
her  up  a  double  to  her  place  (r.s.). 

U- 

-12 

All  turn  single. 

NOT  A  TION. 
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RUFTY    T'^^'IX— continued. 


MUSIO. 

MOVEMENTS. 

SECOND    PART. 

A. 

1—4 

Partners  side  with  each  other  (w.s.). 

5—8 

That  again. 

B. 

1—8 

The  same  as  B  in  First  Part. 

C. 

1—12 

The  same  as  C  in  First  Part. 

THIRD    PART. 

A. 

1--4 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

^—^ 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

B. 

1     8 

Same  as  B  in  First  Part, 

c. 

1  —  12 

Same  as  C  in  First  Part. 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


PAKSON'S  FAREWELL. 
For  four  ;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


2J       (2 

©  m 


MUSIC. 

MOVKMENTS. 

FIRST  TART. 

A. 

1- 

-2 

Couples  advance  a  double  and  meet  (w.s.). 

3- 

-4 

First  man  and  first  woman  move  sideways  four 
slips  up ;  while  second  man  and  second 
woman  mov£  sideways  four  slips  down. 

5- 

-6 

All  fall  back  a  double  (w.s.). 

7- 

-8 

First  rnan  and  first  woman  move  sideways 
four  slips  down ;  while  second  man  and 
second  woman  move  sideways  four  slips 
up,  to  places. 

Bl 

1- 

_2 

The  two  men  rise  (see  p.  31)  on  the  first  beat 
of  the  first  bar.  The  two  women  rise  on 
the  first  beat  of  the  second  bar. 

3- 

-4 

All  rise  four  times,  on  the  first  and  middle 
beats  of  each  bar. 

5- 

-8 

First  man  turns  second  woman ;  while  secona 
man  turns  first  woman. 

B2 

1- 

_2 

The  two  women  rise  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
first  bar.  The  two  men  rise  on  the  first 
beat  of  the  second  bar. 

3- 

-8 

The  same  as  in  Bl. 

.NOTATION. 


7.5 


PARSON'S   YKRY.'^^IA.— continued. 


1—2 


3—4 


5—6 


MOVEMENTS. 


7—8 

Barl 
Bar  2 
S— 4 


5—6 


7—^ 


SECOND  PART. 

Couples  move  forward   a  douLle  and   moei 

(W.S.). 

First  man  leads  second  woman  up  a  double  ; 
while  second  man  leads  first  woman  down 
a  double  (r.«.). 

All  four  turn  round,  face  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  change  hands.  First  man 
then  leads  second  woman  down  a  double; 
while  the  second  man  leads  first  woman  up 
a  double  (r.s.). 

All  release  hands.  The  two  men  lead  their 
partners  to  their  places  (w.s.). 

The  two  men  meet  (r.s.)  and  take  right  hands. 

Releasing  right  hands,  they  clasp  left  hands. 

First  man  passes  second  man  by  the  left, 
turns  second  woman  with  his  right  hand 
and  moves  into  second  man's  place  ;  while 
second  man  turns  first  woman  with  his 
right  hand  and  moves  Into  first  man's 
place  (r.s.). 

The  two  men  meet  again,  clasp  right,  and 
then  left  hands. 

Passing  each  other,  by  the  left,  first  man 
turns  his  partner  with  his  right  hand  and 
returns  to  his  place  ;  while  second  man 
does  the  same  (r.s.). 


Country  Dance  Book.-  Part  II.— P 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


PARSON'S   FAREWELL— 6Ym/m/^e^ 


B2    Barl 

Bar  2 
3—4 


^—<o 


7—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND  PART — COntd. 

The  two  women  meet  (sk.s.).  and  clasp  left 
hands. 

They  release  left  and  join  right  hands. 

First  woman,  passing  second  woman  by  the 
right,  turns  second  man  with  her  left 
hand  and  moves  into  second  woman's 
place ;  while  second  woman  turns  first 
man  with  her  left  hand  and  moves  into 
first  woman's  place  (sk.s.). 

The  two  women  meet  (sk.s.).  clasp  left  hands 
and  then  right. 

Passing  each  other  by  tlie  right,  each  woman 
turns  her  partner  with  her  left  hand  and 
moves  into  her  place  (sk.s.). 


\,      1—2 


3—4 


5— C 


THIRD  PART. 

'Die  two  men  face  their  partners,  take  them 
by  both  hands,  move  sideways  four  slips 
towards  each  other,  and  meet. 

First  man  faces  second  woman,  takes  her  by 
both  hands  and  moves  sideways  four  slips 
up;  while  second  man  faces  first  woman, 
takes  her  by  both  hands  and  moves  side- 
ways four  slips  down. 

The  same  couples  move  sideways  four  slips 
towards  each  othor  and  meet. 


NOTATION. 
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PAESON'S  FAREWELL— cojiimwe^. 


MOVEMENTS. 


THIRD  PART— COntd. 

7 — 8      First  man  takes  his  partner  by  the  right 
hand  and  falls  back  to  his  place  ;  while 
second   man   does   the    same   with    his 
I         partner  (w.s.). 

Bl  ]  —2  I  First  man  turns  his  partner  with  his  right 
i  hand  ;  while  second  man  does  the  same 
I         with  his  partner. 

The  two  men  cross  ovei'  and  change  places 
(sk.s.). 

Partners  face,  and  all  dance  the  hey  (two 
changes)  (Fig.  19,  p.  42)  (sk.s.)  ;  where- 
upon each  man  turns  his  partner  half-way 
round  and  changes  places  with  her. 

First  and  second  men  turn  their  partners 
with  left  hands. 

The  two  women  cross  over  and  change  places, 
passing  by  the  left  (sk.s.). 

5—8  Partners  face,  and  all  dance  the  hey  (two 
changes)  (sk.s.)  ;  whereupon  each  map, 
turns  his  partner  half-way  round  and 
changes  places  with  her. 


3—4 


5—8 


B2     1-2 


3—4 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


THE  GLOEY  OF  THE  WEST. 

For  four;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


©  m 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS, 

FIRST    PART. 

A.      1—2 

Both  couples  move  forward  a  double  and 
meet  (r.s.). 

3—4 

Both  couples  fall  back   a   double  to  places 

(r.s.). 

5—6 

Both  couples  fall  back  a  double  (r.s.). 

7—8 

Both  couples  move  forward  a  double  to  places. 

Bl     1—2 

]\Ien  fall  back  a  double  ;  while  women  turn 
single  (r.s.). 

3—4 

Women  fall  back  a  double;  while  men  turn 
single  (r.s.)- 

5—6 

Men  cross  over  and  change  place?  (r.s.). 

7-8 

Women  do  the  same. 

9—10 

Hands-four,  half-way  round,  to  places 

B2  1—10 

Same  as  Bl 

NOTATION. 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  '^Y.'^ll -continued. 


MUSIC. 


ft.      1—4 

5—8 
Bl     1—2 

3—6 

6—7 

8—10 

B2     1—4 
5—10 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND    PART. 

First  man  and  second  woman  side;  while 
second  man  and  first  woman  do  the  same 

(w.s.). 

Partners  side  with  each  other  (w.s. ). 

Men  turn  outward,  each  to  his  left,  and  stand 
hack-to-back  behind  their  respective  ])art- 
ners  (r.s.). 

First  man  and  first  woman,  standing  back- 
to-back,  turn  round,  counter-clockwise, 
to  places  (sl.s.)  ;  while  second  man  and 
second  woman  do  the  same. 

Women  turn  outward,  each  to  her  right,  and 
fall  back-to-back  behind  their  respective 
partners  (r.s.). 

First  woman  and  first  man,  standing  back- 
to-back,  turn  round,  clockwise,  to  places 
(sl.s.);  while  second  woman  and  second 
man  do  the  same. 

All  move  round  in  a  ring,  clockwise,  to  places 
(without  handing),  facing  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  move  (r.s.). 

Right-hands-across,  once  romid,  to  places 
(sk.s.). 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE   \NY.'^T— continued. 


MUSIC. 


A.      1—4 

5—8 
Bl      1—2 

3—5 

6—7 
8—10 

B2     1—2 

3—4 

5—8 
9—10 


MOVEMENTS. 


THIRD    PART. 

First  man  and  second  woman  arm  with  the 
right ;  while  second  man  and  first  woman 
do  the  same  (r.s.). 

Partners  arm  with  the  left  (r.s.). 

The  two  women  meet  (w.s.),  and  make  an 
arch  with  their  right  arms. 

The  tw^o  men  meet  under  the  arch  and  pass 
by  the  right ;  each  man  then  tm-ns  to  his 
left,  moves  round  and  outside  the  other's 
partner,  and  returns  to  his  place  (sk.s.). 

The  two  men  meet,  and  make  an  arch  with 
their  right  arms  (r.s.). 

The  two  women  meet  under  the  arch  and  pas? 
by  the  left ;  each  woman  then  turns  to  her 
right,  moves  round  and  outside  the  other's 
partner,  and  returns  to  her  place  (sk.s.). 

First  man  and  second  woman  meet,  take 
right  bands,  pass  and  change  places  ; 
while  second  man  and  first  woman  do  the 
same  (r.s.). 

Partners  meet,  take  left  hands,  pass  an^' 
change  places  (r.s.). 

Hands-four,  half-way  round,  to  places. 

All  face  up  and,  standing  in  line,  first  couple 
on  the  left,  honour  the  Presence. 


NOTATION. 
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SAINT   MARTIN'S. 
For  four;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650), 


H]    (D 

0  m 


IDSIC. 


k\      1—2 


3—4 


7—8 

A2     1—4 

5—6 

7—8 

Bl     1^2 

3—4 


MOVEMENTS. 


FIRST    PART. 

Both  couples  move  forward  a  double  and 
meet  (w.s.). 

First  man  and  first  woman  move  sideways 
two  slips  up  and  two  slips  back  again; 
while  the  second  man  and  second  woman 
move  sideways  two  slips  down  and  two 
slips  back  again. 

All  turn  single,  the  men  counter-clockwise, 
the  women  clockwise. 

/VU  turn  single,  men  clockwise,  women  coun- 
ter-clockwise, to  places. 

The  two  couples  cross  over  and  change  places 

(r.s.). 

Partners  change  places  (r.s.). 

All  turn  single. 

Men  fall  back  a  double  (r.s.)  ;  while  women 
turn  single. 

The  two  men  meet,  take  left  hands  and  change 
places  (r.s.). 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


SAINT    MARTIN'S— cyzi^mweJ. 


MUSIC. 


5—8 

B2     1—2 
3—4 

5—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


FIRST    PART — COntd. 

First  man  turns  second  woman  with  his  right 
hand  and  changes  places  with  her  ;  while 
second  man  does  the  same  with  first 
woman  (r.s. ). 

The  two  w^omen  fall  back  a  double  (r.s.).  ; 
while  men  turn  single. 

The  two  women  meet,  take  right  hands,  and 
change  places  (r.s.). 

Partners  turn  with  left  hands  and  change 
places  (r.s.). 


Al 

1     4 

5—8 

A2 

1—8 

Bl 

Bar  1 

Bar  2 

3-6 

7—8 

B2 

Bar  1 

SECOND    PART. 

Couples  cross  over  and  change  places  (r.s.). 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

All  that  again. 

The  two  men  meet  and  stand   face   to  face 
(r.s.). 

The  two  women  do  the  same  (r.s.). 

Hands-four,  half-way  round. 

All  turn  single. 

The  two  women  meet  and  stand  face  to  face 
(r.s.). 


NOTA770N. 
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SAINT    WKl^rSllW^— continued. 


MUSIC. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Bar  2 

3—6 

7—8 


SECOND    PART — COlltd. 

The  two  men  do  the  same  (r.s.). 
Hands-four,  half-way  round  to  placea. 
All  turn  single. 


Al     1—2 


3—4 


5—8 

A2     1—2 
3—4 

5—8 


THIRD    PART. 

Both  couples  move  forward  a  double  and 
meet  (r.s.).  Each  man  takes  the  woman 
opposite  by  both  hands. 

First  man  and  second  woman  move  sideways 
two  slips  up  and  then  two  slips  back 
again  ;  while  second  man  and  first  woman 
move  sideways  two  slips  down  and  then 
two  slips  back  again. 

Both  men  cast  off  by  the  left,  and,  followed 
by  their  partners,  return  up  the  middlf 
to  places  (r.s). 

All  fall  back  a  double  (r.s.). 

Partners  change  places  (r.s.). 

The  two  men  meet,  pass  by  the  left,  and  fall 
back  to  their  proper  places;  wliile — im- 
mediately after  the  men  have  passed  each 
other — the  two  women  meet,  pass  by  the 
right,  and  fall  back  to  their  proper  places 
(r.s.). 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


SAINT    ^IKKYIW^— continued. 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

THIRD    PART — COntd. 

Bl     1—2 

Men  honour  their  partners. 

3—4 

Women  honour  their  partners.        "    - 

5—8 

Right-hands-across,  once  rouiul  clockwise,  to 
places  (sk.s.). 

B2     1—2 

Women  honour  their  partners. 

3—4 

Men  honour  their  partners. 

0—^ 

Left-hands-across,  half-way  round  counter- 
clockwise (sk.s.). 

7—8 

All  face  up  and,  standing  in  line,  first  cou])le 
on  the  right,  honour  the  Prestjnce. 

NOTATION. 
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HEY,  BOYS,  UP  GO  WE. 

For  four;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


[U    (D 
© 


MOVKMENTS. 


A.     1—4 

5-8 
Bl     1-4 


5-8 


B2     1—4 


6—8 


FIRST    PART. 

Couples  move  forward  a  double  and  fall  bacli 
a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

That  again. 

First  man  and  second  woman  whole-gip 
facing  outw^ard,  clockwise  (Fig.  16,  p.  40); 
while  second  man  and  first  woman  do 
the  same  (r.s.). 

First  man  and  second  woman  whole-gi]^ 
facing  centre,  counter-clockwise  (Fig.  15, 
p.  39) ;  while  second  man  and  lirst 
woman  do  the  same  (r.s.). 

First  man  and  first  woman  whole-gip  facing 
outward,  clockwise ;  while  second  man 
and  second  woman  do  the  same  (r.s.). 

First  man  and  first  woman  whole-gip  facing 
centre,  counter-clockwise;  while  second 
man  and  second  woman  do  the  same 
(r.s.). 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


HEY,  BOYS,  UP  GO  "^Y.—continua, 


MOVEMENTS. 


Bl 


B2 


1—4 

5—8 

1—2 
3—4 
5—8 
1—2 
3—4 
5—8 


A.      1—4 

5—8 

Bl      1—4 


.SECOND  PAKT. 

Partners  side  (r.s.). 

First  man  and  second  woman  side  ,  wlii It- 
second  man  and  first  woman  do  tlie  same. 

Two  men  change  places  (r.s.). 

Two  women  do  the  same. 

Hands-four  once  round. 

Two  women  change  places  (r.s. ). 

Two  men  do  the  same. 

Hands-four  once  round  to  places. 

THIRD   PAKT. 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

First  man  and  second  woman  aim  with  the 
left  ;  while  second  man  and  tir^t  woman 

do  tlie  snmo. 

First  man  and  isecond  woman,  and  second 
man  and  first  woman  half-pousette  (r.s.), 
and  change  places  (Fig.  12,  p.  36). 


NOTATION, 
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HEY,   BOYS,   UP   GO    '^^- amtinvod. 


B2     1—4 
5—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


right 
the 


THIKD  PART — COntd. 

First  man  turns  outward  to  his  right  and, 
followed  bj  his  partner,  casts  off  and 
returns  up  the  middle  to  the  same  place  ; 
while  second  man  casts  off  to  his 
and,  followed  by  his  partner,  does 
same  (sk.s.). 

Same  as  Bl  to  places  (r.s.). 

Same  as  Bl,  each  man  casting  off  to  his  left 
and,  followed  by  his  partner,  returning 
up  the  middle  to  his  place  (sk.s.). 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


GRIM  STOCK. 
LoDgways  for  six  ;  in  three  parts  (2nd  Ed.  1652) 


CD    m 


©         (D        (3 


K\     1—4 

5—8 
A2  1—8 
B.     Bar  1 


Bar  2 


3—4 


Bar  5 


Bar  6 


7—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


FIRST  PART. 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fail  back  a  double 
to  places  (r.s.). 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

All  that  again. 

First  and  second  couples  change  places,  first 
couple  going  down  between  the  seconii 
(sk.s.). 

First  and  third  couples  change  places,  third 
couple  coming  up  between  the  first  (sk.s.). 

Second  and  third  couples  change  places, 
second  couple  going  down  between  the 
third  (sk.s). 

First  and  second  couples  change  plnros,  first 
couple  coming  up  between  the  second  (sk.s  ). 

First  and  third  couples  change  places,  third 
couple  going  down  between  the  first (sk.-«i.). 

Second  and  third  couples  change  places,  second 
couple  coming  up  between  the  third  (sk.s. ). 


NOTATION. 
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GRIMSTOCK— c«?zfm?^^r/. 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND  PART. 

Al 

1—4 

Partners  side  ( r.s,). 

5—8 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

A2 

1—8 

All  that  again. 

B. 

1-8 

Same  as  B  In  First  Part,  partners  facing  each 
other  with  both  hands  joined  (sl.s.). 

THIRD  PART. 

Al 

1—4 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

6—8 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

A2 

1—8 

Partners  arm  with  the  left,  set  and  turn  single. 

B. 

Barl 

First  man  changes  places  with  first  woman 
(sk.s.). 

2—4 

Ilalf-hey  (Fig.  22,  p.  46)  on  each  side  (sk.s.). 

Bar  5 

First  man  changes  places  with  first  woman 
(sk.s.). 

6—8 

Half-hej  on  each  side  to  places  (sk.s.). 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


THE   BEGGAR   BOY. 

Longways  for  six  ;  in  three  parts  ( 1st  Ed.  1()50). 


m      [U 

®       ©       (3 


MUSIC. 


A.      1—4 

5—8 
Bl      1—4 


5—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


FIRST    PART. 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back  a  double 

to  places  (r.s.). 

That  a^ain. 

First  and  third  men  face  the  left  wall,  move 
forward  a  double,  and  fall  back  a  double 
to  places  ;  while  first  and  third  women 
face  the  i-ight  wall  and  do  the  same  (r.s.). 
Simultaneously,  second  man  and  second 
woman  advance  a  double  and  fall  back  a 
double  to  places  (r.s.). 

Men  hands-three,  krilf-waj'  round  ;  while  the 
women  do  the  same  on  their  own  side. 


B2     1—8  I  Same  as  Bl, 


NOTATION. 
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THE   BEGGAR   V>OY— continued. 


HUSIO 


A. 

1—4 

5—8 

Bl 

1—4 

5—8 


B2     1—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND    PART. 

Partners  side  (w.s.). 

That  again. 

First  couple  faces  down  and  third  couple  up  , 
they  change  places,  the  first  couple  pass- 
ing between  the  third  man  and  the  third 
woman ;  while  the  second  man  and  the 
second  woman  fall  back  a  double  and 
move  forward  a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

Third  and  second  couples  hau'ls-four,  once 
round ;  while  first  man  and  first  woman 
set  and  turn  single. 

Repeat  Bl,  to  places. 


A. 

1—4 

5—8 

Bl 

1—4 

5—8 

B2      1—8 


THIRD    PART. 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

All  fall  back  a  double  and  then  move  for- 
ward a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

Men   the  half-hej  (Fig.  22,   p.  46)  ;  while 
the  women  do  the  same  on  their  own  side 

(si*)-   hs. 

Repeat  Bl,  to  places. 


Ck)untry  Dance  Book.— Part  II.— G 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


CHESTNUT;  OR  DOVE'S  FIGARY. 

Longsvajs  for  six;  in  three  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


m    m 

®    ®    ® 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST    PART. 

A. 

1—4 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back  a  double 
to  places  (r.s.). 

5—8 

That  again. 

Bl 

Bar  1 

All,  facing  front,  fall  back  two  small  steps 
(r.s.). 

2—4 

Partners  cross  over  and  chancre  places  (r.s.). 

5—8 

Men  hands-three  on  the  women's  side  ;  while 
women  do  the  same  on  the  men's  side. 

B2 

1—8 

Repeat  Bl,  to  places. 

SECOND    PART. 

A. 

1—4 

•Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

5— s 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

Bl 

1—4 

Same  as  Bl  in  First  Part. 

5—8 

Men  the  half-hey  (Fig.  22,  p.  46)  on  the 
women's  side  ;  while  women  do  the  same 
on  the  men's  side  (sk.s.). 

82 

1—8 

Repeat  Bl,  to  places. 

NOTATION. 
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CHESTNUT ;  OR  DOVE'S  Yl^KKY—conthmcd, 


MUSIC 

. 

A. 

l- 

-4 

0— 

-8 

Bl 

1- 

-4 

5- 

-8 

B2 

1- 

-4 

5- 

-8 

MOVEMENTS. 


THIRD    PART, 

Partners  side  (r.s.). 

That  again. 

Same  as  B I  in  First  Part. 

First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  to  the 
last  place,  followed  bj  second  and  third 
couples  (w.s.). 

Same  as  Bl  in  First  Part. 

First  man,  followed  by  second  and  third  men, 
casts  off  and  returns  to  his  place  ;  while 
(irst  woman,  followed  by  second  and  third 

i         women,  casts  off  and  returns  to  her  })lace 

I         (sk.s.). 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


THE   BLACK   NAG. 
Lon^^ways  for  six  ;  in  three  parts  (4th  Ed.  1670). 


m    0 

®      (D     ® 


klOSIC. 

MOVEMF.XTS, 

FIIIST    PART. 

A. 

1-4 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  bnck  a  double 
to  places  (r.s.). 

5—8 

That  again. 

Bl 

1—2 

First  man  and  first  woman  face  each  other, 
take  both  hands,  and  dance  four  slips  u]). 

3—4 

Second  couple  the  same. 

5—6 

Third  couple  the  same. 

7—8 

All  turn  single. 

B2 

1—2 

Third  man  and  third  woman  take  both  hand? 
and  dance  foui-  sli])s  back  to  places. 

3—4 

Second  couple  the  same. 

5-6 

First  couple  the  same. 

7—8 


All  turn  single. 


NOTATION, 
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THE    BLACK    ^ K.{^—continueil 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

SECOND    PART. 

A. 

1     4 

Partners  side  (r.s.). 

5—8 

That  again. 

Bl 

1—2 

First  man  changes  places  with  third  woman 
(sLs.). 

3—4 

First  woman  changes  places  with  third  man 
(sLs.). 

^—^ 

Second  man  changes  places  with  second  wo- 
man (sl.s.). 

7—8 

All  turn  single.' 

B2 

1—8 

All  that  again  to  places. 

' 

THIRD    PART. 

A. 

1—4 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

5—8 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

Bl 

1       H 

Men  the  whole-hcy  (Fig.  22,  p.  46)  on  theii 
own  side  (sk.s.). 

B2     1 — 8      Women  the  whole-hej  (Fig.  22,  p.  4b)   ui; 

I  tlunr  own  side  (sks.). 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


CHEEMLY   AND   MERRILY. 

Longwjijs  for  eight ;  in  six  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


m     [u    [u    a 

®      ®     (D      ® 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST    PART. 

A.      1—4 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back 
to  places  (r.s.). 

a  double 

5—8 

That  again. 

B.      1—4 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

5—8 

That  again. 

A. 

1—2 

3—4 

5—8 

B. 

1—2 

3—4 

5—8 

SECOND    PART. 

Second  man  and  third  woman  cross  and 
change  places  (r.s.). 

Third  man  and  second  woman  do  tlic  same. 

First  and  third  couples  hands-four  once 
round  ;  while  second  and  fourth  couples 
do  the  same. 

Second  man  and  tiiird  wuujau  cross  and 
change  places  (r.s.). 

Third  man  and  second  woman  do  the  same. 

First  and  second  couples  hands-four  once 
round ;  while  third  and  fourth  couples 
do  the  same. 


NOTATION. 
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CHEERILY   AND    W^^KYLX—amtinued. 


M  nsic. 

MOVEMENTS. 

SECOND    PART. 

A.      1—4 

Partners  side  (r.s.),  • 

5—8 

That  again. 

B.       1—4 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

5-8 

That  again. 

1—4 


1—4 


FOURTH    PART. 

First  and  fourth  men  and  ^Yomen  move 
forward  a  double  and  meet  their  partners  ; 
whereupon,  first  and  fourth  couples  meet, 
the  former  leading  down,  the  latter  up 
(r.s.).  Simultaneously,  second  and  third 
men  and  second  and  third  women  fall 
back  a  double  and  then  dance  four  slips, 
the  second  couple  up  and  the  third  down. 

First  and  fourth  couples  hands-four  once 
round  ;  while  second  and  third  men  turn 
their  partners. 

Second  and  third  men  and  women  move 
forward  a  double  and  meet  their  partners  ; 
wdiereupon,  second  and  third  couples 
meet,  the  former  leading  down,  the  latter 
up  (r.s.) .  Simultaneously,  first  and  fourth 
men  and  first  and  fourth  women  fall  bacli 
a  double  and  then  dance  four  slips,  the 
first  couple  up  and  the  fourth  down. 

Second  and  third  couples  hands-four  once 
round  ;  wdiile  first  and  fourth  men  turn 
their  partners. 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


CHEEKILY   AND    MERRILY— cv>7<^/;//W. 


MDSIC. 

MOVEMENTS 

FIFTH    PART. 

A. 

1—4 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

5—8 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

B. 

1—4 

l^artners  set  and  turn  single. 

5—8 

That  again. 

SIXTH    PAKT. 

A. 

1—4 

Men  hands-four. 

5—8 

Women  the  same. 

B. 

1—8 

Men  the  whole-hej  (Fig.  22,  p.  4  0)  on  their 
own  side  ;  while  women  do  the  same. 

NOTATION. 
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TEN   POUND   LASS. 

Longways  for  eight;  in  three  parts  (^4th  Ed.  1670), 
standing  thus  : — 


m 


(D     ® 


®    @    [3]     a 


MUSIC. 


Bl 


B2 


A. 


61 


1—4 

5—8 

1—4 

5—8 

1—4 

5-8 


MOVEMENTS. 


1—4 

5—8 
1—4 


FIIJST    PART. 

Facing  front,  all  fall  back  a  double  and  move 
forward  a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back  a  double 
to  places  (r.s.). 

All  face  left  wall  and  move  forward  (r.s. ). 

All    face    front.      Partners    cross    over    and 
change  places  (r.s.). 

All  face  right  wall  and  move  forwards  (  r.s.  )• 

All   face    front.      Partners   cross    over    and 
change  places  (r.s.). 


SECOND    PART. 

Partners  side  (r.s.). 

That  again. 

First  and  fourth  couples  meet  (r.s.) — the 
first  couple  moving  down,  the  fourth  up 
— and    hands -four    once    round  :     while 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


TEN    POUND    l.K'^^—contmucd, 


MUSIC. 


.5—8 
B2      1—4 


A. 

1—4 

5—8 

Dl 

1—4 

5—8 

B2     1—4 

5—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND    TART — COlltd. 

second  and  third  men  and  second  and 
third  women  fall  back  a  donble  (r.s.), 
and  then  dance  four  slips,  the  second 
couple  up,  the  third  down,  to  top  \x\~x^, 
bottom  places,  respectivelj. 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

Second  and  third  couples  meet  (r.s.) — the 
second  moving  down,  the  third  up — and 
hands-four  once  round  to  places  ;  while 
first  and  fourth  men  and  first  and  fourth 
women  fall  back  a  double,  and  dance  four 
slips,  the  first  couple  up,  and  the  fourth 
down,  to  places. 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 


THIRD    PART. 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

Partners  cross  over  and  change  places  (r.s.). 

First  and  second  men  and  third  and  fourth 
women,  hands -four,  half -way  round; 
while  first  and  second  women,  third  anri 
fourth  men  do  the  same. 

Partners  cross  over  and  change  places  (r.s.). 

Same  as  in  Bl,  to  places. 


NOTATION. 
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NONESUCH ;   OR,  A  LA  MODE  DE  FRANCE, 
Longways  for  eight ;  in  five  parts  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


©        @ 


4J 


MUSIC. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Al     1—4 

5—8 
Bl     1—4 

5—8 


FIRST    PART. 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back  a  double 
to  places  (r.s.). 

That  again. 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

That  a<2ain. 


Al     1—4 


5—^ 


SECOND    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

First  man  and  first  woman  face,  fall  back 
two  steps,  meet,  join  both  hands,  and  slij) 
down  between  second  man  and  second 
woman.  First  man  faces  second  man, 
while  first  woman  faces  second  woman. 

First  man  takes  second  man  by  both  hands 
and  pushes  hitn  back  four  steps,  and 
then  up  four  steps  into  the  top  place,  he 
himself  falling  into  the  second  place  (r.s.)  ; 
while  first  and  second  women  do  the  same 
(progressive). 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


NONESUCH  ;  OR,  A  LA   MODE  DE  FRANCE. 

— continued. 


JMOVEMENTS. 


Bl      1—4 

5—8 


SECOND    PART — COntd. 

All  four,  facing  front,  fall  back  a  double  and 
move  forward  a  double  (r.s.). 

First  and  second  men  turn  their  partners. 


Al  1—2 
3—4 
^—^ 
7—8 

Bl   Bar  1 

Bar  2 

3—4 

5—8 


THIRD    PART. 

Partners  side  to  the  right  (r.s.)  (Fig.  3,  p.  33). 

All  turn  single. 

Partners  side  to  the  left  (r.s.)  (Fig.  3,  p.  33). 

All  turn  single. 

First  man  slips  diagonally  up  and  towajd 
the  right  wall,  and  stands  midway  be- 
tween the  two  lines,  facing  down. 

First  .women  slips  in  front  of  her  partner  and 
stands  facing  him. 

Second  man  and  second  woman  do  the  same. 

Third  couple  does  the  same  ;  and  then  the 
fourth  couple. 


IsFOTATION. 
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NONESUCH  ;   OR,  A  LA  MODE  DE  FRANCE. 
— continue  fi. 


MUSIC. 


Al 

1—4 

5—8 

B1 

1—4 

5—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


FOURTH    PART. 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

Men  dance  four  sHps  towards  the  right  wall 
and  four  slips  back  again  ;  while  women 
dance  four  slips  tow^ards  the  left  wall,  and 
four  slips  back  again. 

Men  dance  four  slips  towards  the  left  wall 
and  four  slips  back  again  ;  while  w^omeii 
dance  four  slips  towards  the  right  wall, 
and  four  slips  back  again. 


Al   Bar  1 

Bar  2 

3—4 

5—8 
Bl and  B2 


FIFTH    PART. 

First  man  slips  down  and  towards  the  left 
wall  into  his  original  place,  and  faces 
front. 

First  woman  slips,  in  like  manner,  into  her 
own  place. 

Second  man  does  the  same ;  then  second 
woman. 

Third  couple  the  same  ;  then  the  fourth. 

Circular  hey,  danced  progressively,  all 
handing  as  they  pass  (sk.s.).  Fiist 
man  and  first  woman  begin  the  move- 
ment by  passing  each  other  by  the  right, 
and,  upon  completing  one  circuit,  stay 
in  their  places  Avhile  the  rest  finish  the 
figure  (Fig.  20,  p.  43^. 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOR. 


DARGASON   OR   SEDANY. 

For  as  many  as  will;  in  three  parts  (2nd  Ed.  1652), 
standing  thus  : — 

...(D®(D(D©  miuiiEim... 


MUSIC 


MOVEMENTS. 


Al 


1—4 

5—8 
7—8 


A2     1—8 


A3     1—8 


FIRST  PART. 

First  man  and  first  woman  side  (r.s.). 

They  set  to  each  other. 

They  pass  each  other,  by  the  left,  turning 
single  as  they  do  so,  the  man  clockwise, 
the  woman  counter-clockwise. 

First  man  and  second  woman  side,  set,  turn 
single  and  pass  each  other,  as  in  Al ;  while 
second  man  and  first  woman  do  the  same. 

Same  movements  performed  by  three  pairs  of 
dancers,  viz. :  first  man  and  third  woman, 
third  man  and  first  woman,  and  isecond 
man  and  second  woman. 

These  movements  are  performed  as  many 
times  as  there  are  couples,  that  is,  until 
the  first  man  and  the  first  woman  reach, 
respectively,  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
line.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  of 
these  repetitions,  all  the  dancers  make  a 
half -turn,  men  clockwise  and  women 
counter-clockwise,  and  face  in  the  reverse 
direction.  This  ends  the  first  half  of  the 
figure. 


NOTATION. 
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DARGASON    OR    ^^'Dk.'^Y— continued. 


MOVEMENTS. 


FIRST  PART— COntd. 

In  the  sccoud  half  of  the  figure  the  same 
movements  are  repeated,  but  in  reverse 
order,  the  men  movins^  and  facing  up,  the 
women  down.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
change  (danced  by  the  same  pairs  as  the 
last  change  of  the  first  half)  the  last  man 
and  the  last  woman,  having  reached  their 
own  places,  remain  there  and  take  no 
further  part  in  the  performance  of  the 
figuie.  In  each  subsequent  change  two 
dancers,  one  at  each  end,  will,  in  like 
manner,  reach  their  own  places  and  be- 
come neutral;  so  that  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  final  repetition  (danced  by  the  first 
couple  only)  all  the  performers  will  be  in 
their  original  places. 


SECOND    PART. 


Same  as  the  First  Part,  except  that  dancers, 
instead  of  siding,  arm  with  the  right  in 
the  first  half  of  the  movement,  and  with 
the  left  in  the  second  half. 


THIRD    PART. 

First,  third,  fifth,  etc.,  men,  and  second, 
fourth,  sixth,  etc.,  women  face  down  ;  the 
rest  face  up. 

Standing  thus,  all  dance  the  Hey  one  com- 
plete circuit  to  places,  handing  as  they 
pass  (sk.s.).     (Fig.  21,  p.  45). 
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GODDESSES. 

Longways  for  as  many  as  will  ;*  in  eleven  parts. 

(1st  Ed.  1650). 


2  3 


m 


®     ®    ®    ® 


MOVEMENTS. 


A.  1—4 

5—8 

B.  1—4 


5—8 


FIRST    PART. 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back  a  double 
to  places  (r.s.). 

That  again. 

First  man  casts  off  and,  followed  by  tlie  rest 
o£  the  men,  casts  down  to  the  bottom 
place ;  while  first  woman,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  women,  does  the  same  (sk.s). 

First  man  casts  off  and,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  men,  casts  up  to  his  })lace  ;  while 
the  women  do  the  same  (sk.s.). 


A.      1—4 


5—8 


B.      1 


SECOND    PART. 

First  man  crosses  over  and,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  men,  casts  down  outside  the 
women  until  he  stands  behind  the  last 
woman   (sk.s.). 

Last  man  crosses  over  and,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  men  moves  down  to  his  place 

(sk.s.). 

As  in  First  Part. 


*  When  there  are  more  than  four  couples,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
repeat  each  strain  of  the  music  throughout  the  dance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tirst  strain,  A,  in  the  First  Part. 


DOTATION. 
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GODDESSES— c()77im7/^rf. 


M  USIO. 

MOVEMENTS. 

THIRD    PART. 

A.      1—8 

Women  do  as  men  did  in  Second  Part  (sk.s.). 

B.      1—8 

As  rn  First  Part. 

A.     1— ^ 


B.      1—8 


FOURTH    PART. 

First  man  crosses  over  and,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  men,  dances  down  outside  the 
women,  turns  to  his  right  below  the  last 
woman  and  dances  up  the  middle  to  his 
place  ( sk.s. ). 

As  in  First  Part. 


A.  1—8 

B.  1—8 


FIFTH    PART. 

Women  do  as  men  did  in  the  Fourth  Part 

(sk.s.) 

As  in  First  Part. 


SIXTH    PART. 

A.  1 — 4      Men  hands-all,  clockwise. 

5 — 8  I  Men  hands-all,  counter-clockwise,  to  places. 

B.  1—8  I  As  in  First  Part. 


Country  Dance  Book.— Part  II.— H 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


GODDESSES— cow^mwerf. 


MUSIC 


.     I 


MOVEMENTS. 


SEVENTH    PART. 

A. 

-8 

Women  do  as  men  did  in  Sixth  Part, 

B. 

-8 

As  in  First  Part. 

EIGHTH    PART. 

&. 

-4 

Men  and  women  hands-all,  clockwise. 

-8 

All  dance  back  again,  counter-clockwise,  to 
places. 

B. 

-8 

As  in  First  Part. 

NINTH    PART. 

A. 

-8 

Men  dance  the  whole-hej  on  their  own  side, 
odd  numbers  facing  down,  even  numbers 
up  (sk.s.).     (Fig.  21,  p.  45). 

B. 

-8 

As  in  First  Part. 

TENTH    PART. 

A. 

-8 

Women   do   as  men  did  in  the  Ninth  Part 

(sks.). 

B. 

-8 

As  in  First  Part. 

A.     ad  lib. 


B.      1—8 


ELEVENTH  PART. 


All  dance  circular-hej  (Fig.  19,  p.  42),  odd 
numbers  facing  up,  even  numbers  down, 
first  man  and  woman  passing  bj  the 
right  (sk.s.). 

As  in  First  Part. 


NOTA  TION. 
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NEW  BO-PEEP;  OK,  PICKADILLA. 

Longways  for  as  many  as  will ;   in  three  parts. 
(1st  Ed.  1650). 


m        12 

©        ® 


® 


MOVEMENTS. 


A.      1—4 


Bl 


5—8 
1—2 

3—4 

5—8 

9—10 
11—12 


FIRST    PART. 


double 


All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back 
to  places  (r.s.). 

That  again. 

Women  turn  round  and  face  the  right  wall, 
and  move  forward  a  double  (small  skip- 
ping-steps). 

Men  move  forward  a  double  toward  right 
wall  (r.s.)  Each  stands  behind  his  part- 
ner and  places  his  hands  upon  her 
shoulders. 

Each  man  peeps  four  times  over  his  partner's 
shoulders,  alternately  to  right  and  left, 
upon  the  first  beat  of  each  bar. 

All  fall  back  to  places  (sk.s.). 

All  turn  single. 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


NEW  BO-PEEP;  OR,  PICKADILLA— con^mw^rf. 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST     PART — COntd. 

B2     1—2 

jMen  turn,  face  the  left  wall,  and  move  for- 

ward a  double  (small  running-steps). 

3—4 

Women  follow  them  and  stand  each  behind 

her  partner,  placing  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders  (sk.s.). 

5     8 

Women  peep  over  their  partners'  shoulders 
four  times,  as  the  men  did  in  Bl. 

9—10 

All  fall  back  to  places  (sk.s.j. 

11—12 

All  turn  single. 

SECOND    PART. 

A.      1—4 

Partners  side  (r.s.). 

5—8 

That  again. 

Bl  1—12 

Same  as  B 2  in  First  Part. 

82  1—12 

Same  as  Bl  in  First  Part. 

THIRD    PART. 

A.      1—4 

Partners  arm  with  the  right. 

5—8 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 

Bl and  62 

Same  as  in  First  Part. 

NOTA  TION. 


Ill 


STAINES   MORRIS. 

Longways  for  as  many  as  will ;  in  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  dancers  (1st  Ed.  1650). 


m    [I] 

®    ®    ®    ® 


MUSIC 

. 

movemb;mts. 

FIRST  PART. 

A. 

1- 

-4 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back  a  double 
to  places  (r.s.). 

5- 

-8 

That  again. 

B. 

1- 

_2 

All  face  left  wall  and  move  forward  a  double 
(r.s.). 

3- 

-4 

All  fall  back  a  double  to  places  and  face 
front  (r.s.). 

C. 

1- 

-4 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

5- 

-8 

That  again. 

SECOND   PART. 

(Whole-set). 

A. 

1- 

-4 

First  man  moves  down  the  middle  and  stands 
before  the  last  woman  (r.s.). 

5- 

-8 

First  man  and  last  woman  side. 

B. 

1- 

-2 

Both  set,  holding  and  raising  right  hands. 

3- 

-4 

Same  again,  holding  and  raising  left  hands. 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


STAINES    lAOViV^l^— continued. 


C.    Bar  1 

Bar  2 

3—4 

5—8 


C.  Bar  1 
Bar  2 
Bar  3 
Bar  4 

5—8 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND  PART— COlltd. 

First  man  crosses  hands  with  last  woman  and 
turns  her  half-round,  counter-clockwise, 
so  that  her  back  is  turned  to  him. 

Standing  in  this  position,  thej  salute. 

Same  again,  the  man  turning  the  woman 
completely  round  clockwise. 

First  man  leads  last  woman  up  the  middle  to 
the  first  place  (sk.s.),  the  rest  of  the  women 
moving  down  one  place  (progressive). 


[It  is  suggested  that  the  last  section 
be  performed  in  the  following  way ; — 

First  man  moves  a  single  to  the  right. 

First  man  honours  last  woman. 

First  man  moves  a  single  to  the  left. 

First  man  honours  last  woman. 

As  above.] 


These  two  parts  are  repeated  until  the 
first  man  has  brought  his  own  partner  to 
the  top,  when  all  will  once  again  be  in 
their  original  places. 


NOTA7ION. 
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AMARILLIS. 

Longways  for  as  many  as  will  ;  in  three  parts. 

(4th  Ed.  1670). 

m     [n     di     a    .  .  . 


®        @       (D       ®     


MOVEMENTS. 


A.  1—4 

5—8 

B.  1—4 

5—8 


riRST    PART. 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back  a  double 

to  places  (r.s.). 

That  again. 

Men  set  to  their  partners,  and  then  fall  back 
four  small  steps  to  places  (r.s.). 

Each  nian  takes  right  hands  with  his  partner 
and  turns  her  once  or  twice  round  under 
his  right  arm,  clockwise,  and  hands  her 
back  to  her  place. 


A,      1-2 
3—4 


SECOND    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

First  woman  crosses  over  into  the  second 
place  on  the  men's  side  ;  and  then  first 
man  crosses  over  into  the  second  place  on 
the  women's  side  (r.s.). 

Second  couple  leads  up  into  the  first  place 
(r.s.) 

Second  woman  crosses  over  into  the  second 
place  on  the  men's  side  ;  and  then  second 
man  crosses  over  into  the  second  place 
on  the  women's  side  (r.s.). 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOO  EC. 


A  M  ARILLIS — continued. 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND    PART — OOTltd. 

7 — 8      First  couple  leads  up  into  first  place  fr.s.). 

1 — 2      First  man  and  second  woman  change  place? 
(r.s.). 

3 — 4      Second  man  and  first  woman  change  place, 
(r.s.)  (progressive). 

5 — 8      First   and  second   couples  hands-four,    once 
round. 


THIRD    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set.) 

1 — 2      Second  couple  leads  up  between  first  couple 

(w.s.). 

3 — 4  Second  man.  facing  up,  dances  four  slips  to- 
ward left  wall  ;  while  second  woman 
dances  four  slips  toward  right  wall. 

5 — 6  I  Second  man  and  second  woman  fall  back 
four  steps  (r.s.). 

Second  man  and  second  woman  face  front 
and  move  forward  four  steps  to  places 
(r.s.). 

1 — 2      First  couple  leads  down    into   second  place 

(w.s.). 

3 — 4      First  man  and  first  woman  cast  up  to  places 

(r.s.). 

First  couple  casts  off  into  second  place  (Fig. 
13,  p.  37),  (progressive). 


NOTA  TIOA. 
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BLACK   JAOK. 

Longways  for  as  many  as  will ;  in  four  parts 
(4th  Ed.  1670). 


0       [H      [U      0 

®      @      (D      ® 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST    PART. 

A. 

1—4 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back  a  double 
to  places  (r.s.). 

5—8 

That  again. 

B. 

1—4 

Partners  set  and  fall  back  from  each  other 
four  small  steps  (r.s.). 

5—S 

That  again. 

SECOND  PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

k\ 

1—4 

First  man  turns  outward  to  his  left  and,  fol- 
low^ed  by  second  woman,  casts  down  be- 
low second  man  and  moves  up  the  middle 
to  his  place,  second  woman  returning  to 
her  place  (r.s.). 

5—8 

First  woman  turns  outward  to  her  right  and, 
followed  by  second  man,  casts  down  be- 
low second  woman,  and  then  moves  up  the 
middle  to  her  place,  second  man  returning 
to  his  place  (r.s.). 
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BLACK    JACK — continued. 


MUSIC. 


Bl     1—4 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND  PART — COntd. 

First  couple  leads  down  the  middle  and  back 
again  (w.s.)  (Fig.  4,  Part  1,  p.  29). 

First  couple  casts  off  (r.s.)  into  the  second 
place  (Fig.  13,  p.  37)  (progressive). 

First  man  and  first  woman  set. 


Al     1—4 

5—8 

Bl     1—2 

3—4 
5—6 

7—8 


THIRD   PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

First  man  moves  forward  between  first  and 
second  women.  All  three  face  right  wall, 
take  hands,  move  forward  a  double  and 
fall  back  a  double  to  places  (r.s.j. 

First  and  second  men  face  left  wall,  take 
hands,  move  forward  a  double  and  fall 
back  a  double  to  places  (r.s.). 

First  and  second  couples  hands-four,  half- 
way round. 

Partners  set. 

First  and  second  couples  hands-four,  half- 
way round,  counter-clockwise,  to  places. 

First  couple  casts  off  (r.s.)  into  second  place 
(Fig.  13,  p.  37)  (progressive). 


NOTATION. 
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BLACK   :S KQ.^— continued. 


MOVEMENTS. 


FOURTH  PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

Al  1 — 4  First  man  and  first  woman  cast  oflf,  meet 
below  second  man  and  second  *?oman, 
and  stand  between  them  (r.s.). 

5 — 8  All  four  face  up,  take  hands,  move  forward 
a  double,  and  fall  back  a  double  (r.s.),  first 
couple  into  the  second  place,  and  second 
couple  into  the  first  (progressive). 

Bl  1 — 4  First  man  turns  his  partner ;  while  second 
man  and  woman  set. 

5 — 8  Second  man  turns  his  partner  j  while  the 
other  two  set. 
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JAMAICA. 

Longways  for  as  many  as  ^Yill ;  in  two  parts. 
(4th  Ed.  1670). 


CD       H       iH 

®      @      (D      © 


MOVEMENTS. 


FIRST    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

Al  1—4  First  man  and  lirst  woman  cross  hands, 
clasping  right  hands  on  the  first  beat  of 
the  first  bar,  and  left  hands  on  the  first 
beat  of  the  second  bar,  move  half-way 
round  a  small  circle,  clockwise,  and 
change  places  (sl.s.), 

5—8  First  man  changes  places  with  second  woman 
in  like  manner  ;  while  second  man  does 
the  same  with  first  woman  (progressive  ; 
improper*). 

Bl  1_8  First  man  and  first  woman  fall  back  two 
small  steps,  and  then  dance  the  figure 
eight  round  second  couple,  both  passing 
above  and  round  second  man  and  second 
woman  (sk.s.)  (Fig.  17,  Part  1,  p.  37). 

*  In  the  next  round  the  first  couple  will  be  proper,  the  second  couple 
improper.  Couples  will  be  alternately  proper  and  improper  throughout 
the  movement.  If  on  their  wrong  sides,  partners  should  change  places 
when  neutral. 


NOTATION, 
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J  AM  AIC  A — CO  ntm  iied. 


MOVEMENTS. 


SECOND    PAKT. 

(Duple  minor- set). 

Partners,    who   are   on   their   wrong  sides,    change 
places. 

Al     1 — 4      First  man  turns  second  woman. 

5—8      Second  man  turns  first  woman. 

Bl  1 — 4  First  man  turns  second  man  once-and-a-half 
round  and  changes  places  with  him; 
while  first  woman  does  the  same  with 
the  second  woman  (progressive). 

5- -8      First  and  second  men  turn  their  partners. 
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MY  LADY  CULLEN. 

Longways  for  as  many  as  will ;  in  three  parts. 
(Isl  Ed.  1650). 


m 

® 


2^ 

@ 


13 

(D 


El 

® 


MOVEMENTS. 


Al    1—4 

5—8 
Bl     1—4 

5—8 


FIRST    PART. 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back  a  double 
to  places  (r.s.). 

That  again. 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 

That  again. 


Al     1—4 


SECOND    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

First  man  and  second  woman  cross  over, 
cast  down  outside  second  woman  and 
second  man,  respectively,  cross  over 
again  and  stand  between  second  man 
and  second  woman,  the  first  man  on  the 
left  of  the  first  woman  (r.s.). 

First  and  second  couj)les,  four  abreast,  face 
up,  take  hands,  move  forward  a  double 
and  back  a  double  (r.s.),  first  couple 
falling  into  second  place,  and  second 
couple  into  first  place  (progressive). 


ATOTATJOAT. 
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MY    LADY    CJJLJjE^—contmued, 

MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

SECOND    PART— COntd. 

Bl     1—4 

Right-hands-across   with    first    and 
couples  (r.s.). 

second 

5—8 

Left-hands-across    with    first    and 
couples  (r.sj. 

second 

Al     1—4 

5—8 

Bl     1—4 


5—8 


THIRD    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

First  man  and  first  woman  cast  off  and  move 
up  between  second  couple  (r.s.). 

Second  man  and  second  woman  turn  out- 
ward, the  former  to  his  right  and  the 
latter  to  her  left,  and  cast  up  into  the 
first  place  (r.s.)  (progressive). 

Second  man  and  second  woman  face  and  take 
both  hands,  while  first  man  and  first 
woman  do  the  same.  Both  couples  then 
dance  four  slips  up  and  four  shps  back 
again. 

Partners  set  and  turn  single. 


Al     1—8 
Bl     1—4 


5—i 


FOURTH    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

Same  as  in  Second  Part  (progressive). 

Partners  face  and  clap  hands  on  the  first  beat 
of  the  first  bar.  First  and  second  women 
arm  with  the  right ;  w^hile  first  and  second 
men  do  the  same. 

Partners  arm  with  the  left. 
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THE  CO  UNTR  V  DA  NCE  B  O  OK. 


LONDON    IS   A   FINE   TOWN;    OE, 
WATTON   TOWN'S   END. 

Longways  for  as  many  as  will ;  in  four  parts 
(3rd  Ed.  1665). 


m        [2]       m       0 

®        ®       ®       ® 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

FIRST    PART. 

Al 

1—4 

All  lead  up  a  double  and  fall  back  a  double 
to  places  (r.s.). 

5—6 

All  jump  three  times  in  front  of  their  part- 
ners, on  the  two  beats  of  bar  5  and  the 
first  beat  of  the  following  bar. 

7—8 

All  turn  single. 

A.2 

1—8 

All  that  again. 

SECOND    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

Al 

1—4 

First  and  second  men  fall  back  a  double, 
and  move  forward  a  double  to  places  ; 
while  first  and  second  women  do  the  same 

(r.s.). 

6—6 

First  and  second  men  and  their  partners 
jump  three  times  as  before. 

7—8 

First  couple  casts  off  (r.s.)  into  second  place 
(Fiof.  1 B,  p.  37 ),  (progressive). 

NOTATION. 
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LONDON    IS   A   FINE   TOWN;    OK, 

WATTON    TOWN'S    ^l^D— continued. 


MUSIC. 

MOVEMENTS. 

THIRD    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

Al    1- 

-2 

First  man  and  second  woman  cross  over  and 
change  places  (r.s.). 

3- 

-4 

First  woman  and  second  man  cross  over  and 
change  places  (r.s.). 

5- 

-6 

First  and  second  men  and  their  partners 
jump  three  times  as  before. 

7- 

-8 

First  and  second  men  change  places  with 
their  partners  (r.s.),  (progressive). 

FOURTH    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

Al     1- 

-4 

First  and  second  couples  hands-four,  half- 
way round. 

5- 

-6 

First  and  second  men  and  their  partners 
jump  three  times  as  before. 

7- 

-8 

First  and  second  men  change  places  with 
their  partners  (r.s.),  (progressive). 

Country  Dance  Book.— Part  II.— I. 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK. 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  OF  MAY. 

Longways  for  as  many  as  will ;  in  three  parts. 
(7th  Ed.  1686). 


m     a 


©      (D      (D      ® 


MUSIC. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Al     1—8 

Bl  Bar  1 

Bar  2 

Bar  3 

4—6 

7—8 


FIRST    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

First  and  second  couples  whole-pousette  (r.s.) 
(Fig.  12,  p.  36). 

First  man  and  second  woman  change  places 
(r.s.). 

Second  man  and  first  woman  change  places 
(r.s.). 

First  and  second  couples  hands-four  two  slips 
clockwise. 

Same  couples  hands-four  six  slips,  counter- 
clockwise, to  places. 

First  couple  casts  off  (r.s.)  into  second  place 
(Fig.  13,  p.  37),  (progressive). 


&1     1-4 


5—8 


SECOND    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set). 

First  man  and  second  woman  fall  back  two 
small  steps,  and  then  dance  back-to-back, 
to  places  (r.s.)  (Fig.  14,  p.  38). 

Second  man  and  first  woman  do  the  same. 


NOTATION. 
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MUSIC. 


MOVEMENTS. 


Bl     1—6 
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SECOND    PART — COntd. 

First  and  second  couples  hands-four  once- 
and-a-half  round,  men  falling  on  the 
women's  side,  and  women  on  the  men's, 
and  first  couple  below  second  couple. 

Partners  cross  over  and  change  places  (pro- 
gressive). 


Al     1—4 


5—8 


Bl  Bar  1 

Bar  2 
3—4 

5—8 


THIRD    PART. 

(Duple  minor-set.) 

First  man  and  first  woman  cross  over,  cast 
down,  meet  below  the  second  couple,  move 
up  between  second  couple  and  stand,  side 
bj  side,  facing  up  (r.s.). 

Second  man,  first  woman,  first  man  and 
second  wuman,  four  abreast,  face  up,  take 
hands,  move  forward  a  double,  and  fall 
back  a  double  (r.s.). 

First  and  second  men  honour,  respectively, 
second  and  first  women. 

First  and  second  men  honour  their  partners. 

First  man  turns  second  woman  ;  while  second 
man  turns  first  woman. 

First  and  second  men  turn  their  partners, 
first  couple  falling  into  second  place  and 
second  couple  into  first  place  (progres- 
sive). 
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